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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE MERITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 446 of this Journal.) @ 


Admitting the brain to be the organ of the mind; admitting, also, 
that the brain is not a unit, but a congeries of organs, each having 
its appropriate and peculiar function; and lastly, admitting that the 
energy of every function is proportioned, ceteris paribus, to the size 
of its individual organ; it follows, necessarily, as is remarked by 
Cuvier, that the size of any cerebral organ affords a direct clue to 
the discovery of its funetion. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
use of the optic nerve was unknown, but that it was invariably found 
to be far more largely developed than any of the other nerves of 
sense, in animals with powerful vision; such as the eagle, and much 
less so in animals which see very imperfectly, such as the mole; and 
that no instances were to be found ia the same species, in which, all 
other circumstances being equal, powerful vision coexisted with the 
smaller nerve, or a larger nerve with feebler vision; would we not 
be justified in at length inferring that the use of the nerve was to 
serve for vision? In like manner, if a particular portion of the brain 
is invariably found to be large, in relation to the other parts of the 
same brain, in individuals remarkable for timidity and wariness, and 
relatively small in persons remarkable for rashness and the absence 
of fear, and no instance can be adduced in which, ceteris paribus, 
the proportion between the feeling and the organ is reversed, are we 
aot entitled, after sufficiently extensive observation, to hold that the 
use of that part of the brain is to serve for the manifestation of the 
sentiment of Cautiousness? And if this mode of investigation is 
applicable to one part of the brain, and to one faculty of the mind, 
it is obviously applicable to all. The only indispensable condition 
of evidence of this description is, that the coincidence shall be real 
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and uniform, and not imaginary or accidental ; and here is precisely 
the grand point of difference between the phrenologists and their 
opponents, and in regard to which the former have never been 
fairly met. But as this point is of fundamental importance in deter. 
mining the truth of phrenology, it will be necessary to devote a little 
space to its consideration. 

The phrenologists affirm, that by observing concomitance of func. 
tion vith size of organ in an infinite variety of instances, as above 
explained, they have succeeded in tracing a connection between cer. 
tain faculties of the mind and certain portions of the brain. Whether 
there are sufficient grounds for maintaining the existence of such a 
connection, is evidently a question of fact, against which 4 priori 
argument can be of no avail. The only way to meet the phrenolo. 
gists successfully, is to adduce facts at variance with their conclu. 
sions; and even Dr. Holland admits that the conclusiveness of this 
appeal cannot be*denied, for he allows that if the facts tally with the 
statements of the phrenologists in a large proportion of cases, so as 
to make reasonable allowance for error or ambiguity, the improba- 
bility must be laid aside, and the whole admitted as a new and won. 
derful truth. “Here, then, by common admission, is a direct ques- 
tion of evidence, the amount and strictness of which are solely to be 
considered.” 

Dr. Prichard, and other writers on the same side, take a similar 
view of the subject; but the phrenologists complain, and not without 
reason, that the very men who are foremost in admitting the ques- 
tion to be one of fact alone, are the first to “turn their backs upon 
themselves,” and attempt to solve it by argument and probabilities, 
which, considered as evidences, are worth nothing. Instead of meet- 
ing the followers of Gall by well-observed and hostile facts, Dr. 
Holland merely says, “‘ Here, I think, it will be found that the 
phrenologists are yet wanting in what is needful to establish their 
system, notwithstanding all the obvervation and ingenuity which 
have been bestowed on its proof;” and in answer to their facts, he 
contents himself with assigning sundry reasons for quietly setting 
them aside. 

“ Look,” he says, “at what they have said in aid of their determi- 
nations, where the question concerns the relation between a certain 
outward form of cranium and some faculty or quality of mind, 
alleged to be in correspondence with it. First, The equal chance of 
affirmative or negative, as to each particular quality predicated. 
Secondly, The plea of a balance of some indications by others and © 
opposing ones. Thirdly, The want of exact definition of many of 
these qualities or faculties, making it difficult to arrest for error 
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where there are so many ways of retreat. And fourthly, The inci- 
dental discovery of character by other and more ordinary methods. 
I well know that the candid disciples of the system will not con- 
sciously avail themselves of all these methods. Nevertheless, each 
one of them has, more or less, been made use of; and looking to the 
chances and facilities thus obtained, it may be affirmed that the 
number of true predictions in phrenology is less miraculous than it 
would be, were this number not to exist.” 

We admit at once that all this is very plausible, and that, as a 
reason for exercising caution in observing and in drawing inferences, 
it is very useful ; but does it in any degree meet the question of fact, 
and prove that the alleged coincidences are unreal? We cannot see 
that it does, and we are of opinion that one well-authenticated fact, 
opposed to those of the phrenologists, would outweigh a volume of 
reasoning in a matter of this kind. Dr. Holland states that phreno- 
logists appeal to coincidences between mental power and cerebral 
developement, but he regards the coincidences as “ not sufficiently 
numerous,” and adds that, during his intercourse with Gall and 
Spurzheim, he had several opportunities of noticing the failure of 
their judgments upon these particular faculties, as well as in other 
eases where the doctrine ought to have indicated rightly the rela- 
tion between faculty and organ. But Dr. Holland does not adduce 
any details of these failures from which his readers might judge for 
themselves whether they were real; and if so, whether they resulted 
from the outward indications being erroneous, or from a mere per- 
sonal blunder in estimating them, such as may happen, and does 
happen daily, in the case of a chemist or mathematician, whose 
science, nevertheless, remains unaffected by the blunder. 

We also have heard of erroneous inferences being made by 
phrenologists, and have taken some trouble to investigate their 
nature. In some, we should say in most, instances, the error has 
proceeded from the rash judgment of incompetent persons. In 
others, we have known a well-qualified phrenologist commit a mis- 
take, either from giving an opinion hurriedly, or from speaking 
more decidedly than the real difficulties of the case warranted. 
There are instances, for example, in which a number of organs are 
80 equally developed, and in which the corresponding mental powers 
are so nearly equal in energy, that it is impossible to assign a 
marked predominance to any of them. It is in cases of this kind 
that the influence of education and external circumstances is greatest, 
and that the quality which is most assiduously cultivated, will 
assume prominence in the character. ‘Take two men, for example, 
in whom the selfish and the devotional feelings are originally almost 
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equally strong, and breed the one to the church, and confine him to 
the society of the kind and benevolent, while you place the other in 
a counting-room, amidst all the excitement of money-getting—the 
one will assuredly become, not pious and disinterested in the highest 
degree, but certainly more pious and disinterested than the other; 
while the phrenologist, who affirmed that they were naturally or 
originally on an equality in this respect, and that the two faculties 
were nearly equally balanced in both, would most likely be regarded 
by their respective acquaintances as greatly in error. Again: we 
have known a phrenologist hastily pronounce an organ to be mode. 
rate, which was really large, and thus give rise to an apparent con- 
tradiction. But although this may happen now and then, it does not 
alter the reality ; it leaves the organ of the same size as before, and 
if a more careful comparison shows it to be really large, the indue- 
tion remains valid, although the manipulator committed a mistake. 
This, however, is carefully kept in the back ground by the opponents 
of phrenology, who often confound an erroneous estimate of a fact 
with hostility of the fact itself, and thence infer that phrenology 
must be in fault, when there has been merely an error on the part of 
the individual, for which the science ought never to be made 
answerable. If the observations made by the phrenologists are 
incorrect, surely there can be no great difficulty in obtaining 
authentic facts to prove their inaccuracy. And yet, while all think- 
ing men on beth sides agree that the question can be authoritatively 
settled only by a reference to fact, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the phrenologists alone have taken pains toe observe nature, and to 
form collections of facts, which they have further laid open to 
public ins »ection and verification in their museums; while their 
antagon’-ts have neither published nor collected any opposing facts, 
but hers contented themselves with the vague assertion that such 
exist, and with arguing that therefore those of the phrenologists 
must be untrue. 

Here, we think, lies the great error of those who contend against 
the truth of Gall’s discovery. All of them—even Dr. Roget, Dr. 
Prichard, and Dr. Holland—state, ir a general way, that their expe- 
rience is against the alleged concomitance of mental faculty and 
cerebral organs. But instead of themselves specifying facts, and 
giving details entitled to confidence, they complain that the observa- 
tions recorded by the phrenologists are not “sufficiently numerous” 
or accurately made to prove their positions, and argue that hence 
these must be disbelieved. This mode of proceeding, when expressed 
in plain language, appears palpably absurd. The phrenologists state 
principles, and adduce “some” facts patent to every body, whieh 
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tend, pro tanto, to prove them. Their opponents, however, say, 
“No; do not believe one of them, for we know facts which do not 
tally with them, but which we shall keep to ourselves, and which you 
must believe merely on our assurance.” The phrenologists have 
been accused of claiming a large measure of belief on the part of 
their followers: but their claim is backed, not enly by hundreds of 
published cases, but by museums full of specimens, copies of the 
more remarkable of which are to be found in almost every large 
town in Britain. Whereas the anti-phrenologists make a sweeping 
claim on the public to disregard all these evidences, and to believe 
them worthless on their own mere affirmation, unsupported by facts 
of any description! Is it to be wondered at, that opposition so 
directed has been wholly ineffectual in arresting the progress of 
phrenology or disproving its truth? We think not; and we suspect 
that if phrenology is to be put down at all, it must be by an opposi- 
tion more in harmony with the Baconian rules of philosophising than 
any hitherto attempted. 

Dr. Holland, Dr. Prichard, and Dr. Roget, all have the sagacity 
to perceive, that, however plausibly the matter may be argued on 
either side, the truth of phrenology must in the end be decided by 
an appeal to facts alone; and such being the case, we think our, 
remaining space will be much more profitably occupied with a few 
remarks on the best mode of testing the phrenological facts by 
observation, than with comments upon any other parts of the general 
argument. 

If it were necessary, this would be the place to show that there 
are no insuperable difficulties in the way, to prevent the size and 
configuration of the brain from being pretty accurately estimated 
during life, by observing the outward form of the head. In the 
early days of phrenology, the want of parallelism between the tables 
of the skull, and the existence of the frontal sinus, used to be rather 
favourite objections. But they are now nearly abandoned by anato- 
mists. Some parts of the skull are always thicker than others, but 
the greatest difference in the thickness of the parts, which have 
reference to phrenology, scarcely ever exceeds one or two lines, 
whereas, in cases of extreme developement of brain, the difference 
of external size often exceeds an inch; so that, even after allowing 
for the utmost possible divergence between the tables, enough will 
still remain to indicate the developement of brain below. 

The existence of the frontal sinus generally makes it difficult in 
mature age, and especially in males, to ascertain the size of two or 
three of the smaller organs situated, according to the phrenologists, 
behind it; but we cannot see that it is of the least weight as an 
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objection to the truth of phrenology in the main. The sinus rarely 
appears at all before puberty, and consequently cannot interfere with 
the accuracy of observations made before that age. It is also rarely 
much developed in females, and therefore an ample field for observa. 
tion is open, to which no objection of this kind can apply. But in 
this, as in other cases, the scope for controversy would be greatly 
narrowed, and truth be far more easily attained, if both parties were 
more careful to fix their attention principally upon the real objects 
of discussion, and not to lose sight of essentials in their keen pursuit 
of mere accessories, which serve only to perplex and mislead. 
Admitting, in its fullest force, every thing that can be said about 
want of parallelism between the tables of the skull, and about the 
existence of a frontal sinus of variable magnitude, all thai we can 
honestly conclude is, not that the unsoundness of the phrenological 
principles has beer established, but that a certain amount of difficulty 
stands in the way of their universal application. Thus, in some 
cases of chronic disease, the thickness of the skull increases to the 
extraordinary extent of an inch or upwards, and in other instances it 
diminishes to little more than the thickness of paper. In old age, 
also, the skull is sometimes of very irregular thickness, from the 
, inner table following the surface of the diminishing brain faster than 
the outer. But during health and in mature age, such aberrations 
are never to be met with. When they do occur, however, it 
becomes evidently impossible to determine, with certainty, from the 
mere examination of the outward. form of the head, the size and 
form of the contained brain; and, therefore, Dr. Gall expressly 
rejects, as inconclusive, all observations made during old age and 
disease, because they necessarily involve an element of doubt. 
Many of such cases afford valuable éllustrations, but can never be 
received as proofs. These must be derived exclusively from the 
period of life during which the essential correspondence between the 
external indication and the form of the brain can be relied upon. 
In investigating the claims of phrenology, in short, it ought never 
to be forgotten, by either friend or foe, that the first and grand 
object ought to be to ascertain its truth ; and that till this be done, 
it is needless to confuse the question by discussions, referring solely 
to the difficulties of applying it to individual cases. The greater the 
facilities afforded for the verification of evidence, the sooner and 
more easily will phrenologists succeed in obviating all the difficulties 


of mere application; and if the balance of evidence shall turn out. 


hostile, the matter will be at an end at once, and further discussion 
on any part of the question will become altogether superfluous and 
unnecessary. 
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How, then, are the alleged facts of the phrenologists to be most 
easily verified or disproved? As neither argument nor ridicule can 
set them aside, our only remaining, and by far the shortest, way is 
at once carefully to examine nature, and see whether our observa- 
tions harmouise with, or contradict, those of the phrenologists. If 
they agree, let us give up prejudice, and adopt them as true; and if 
they differ, let us at once reject them, and all the inferences deduced 
from them, as incorrect and untenable. “ 

In surveying mankind, with a view to observe whether the alleged 
concomitance between certain qualities of mind and configurations of 
brain holds good, it will be apparent to every thinking inquirer, that 
a large proportion of society consists of what are called common- 
place characters, who are not distinguished by any striking mental 
feature of either a good or a bad kind, and who display an average 
amount of kindness, piety, conscientiousness, affection, pride, vanity, 
caution, selfishness, and temper, and also about an average amount 
of acuteness of perception and reasoning power; but who exhibit 
neither genius nor originality, and never seek to leave the beaten 
path of every day usefulness in which Providence has placed them. 
On minuter examination, each individual of this large class is found 
to be distinguished by shades of the general character, and to 
possess a little more of one quality, and a little less of another, than 
his neighbour, but still to display nothing that marks him as very 
distinct from the general herd. If, as the phrenologists affirm, the 
developement of the brain corresponds with the features of the eha- 
racter, it will follow that the mass of mankind, in any one locality, 
will present brains differing little from each other, and equally allied 
to a common type, as we have seen their characters to be; but that, 
on minute examination, shades of difference will be perceptible in 
their heads, corresponding to the differences really existing in their 
minds. But it will also necessarily follow, that the difficulty of 
observing and appreciating these minuter shades of cerebral differ- 
ences must, to an inexperienced person, be equally great, as it would 
be for a stranger to discover, at a first interview, the slighter shades 
of character-by which each is distinguished from his neighbour. 

Influenced by the difficulties of accurate observation amidst a 
general uniformity of this description, the phrenologists wisely 
advise beginners not to trouble themselves at first by looking for 
proofs among individuals known only for average mental endow- 
ments, and in whom, consequently, all parts of the brain may be 
nearly equally developed. After they have acquired experience in 
observation, they may obtain additional light by this means; but in 
testing the truth of the phrenological concomitance, it is far more 
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satisfactory to begin with well marked cases, in which one or several 
of the mental faculties are very strong or very deficient, and in 
which, consequently, if phrenology be true, we may expect to find 
the corresponding parts of the brain equally remarkable for size or 
deficiency, and therefore easy of observation. For the same reason, 
they advise that the larger organs of the propensities, or moral sen. 
timents, be selected for verification, in preference to the smaller and 
more difficult organs of intellect, and that the attention be fixed, at 
first, exclusively on strongly marked cases, in which no doubt can 
exist either as to the energy of the mental faculty or the magnitude 
of the organ. We would even go farther, and counsel those not 
much accustomed to precise observation, to commence with cases in 
which a particular region of the brain, or group of organs, prepon- 
derates over the others, and in which the character is broadly 
marked by the energy of the corresponding faculties; just as in 
studying the geography of a new country, we should first make our. 
selves familiar with its leading features, and more general divisions 
into districts and counties, before seeking to determine minutely the 
positions of its towns, or the precise courses of its rivers. When 
the eye is thus trained, to the correct observation of the larger 
features, it will experience much less difficulty in taking accurate 
cognisance of details. 

According to the phrenologists, the brain, considered as the organ 
of mind, may be divided into three great regions: the first compris- 
ing the anterior lobe, and serving for the operation of the intellectual 
faculties; the second comprising the coronal region, and more imme- 
diately connected with the moral sentiments; and the third comprising 
the posterior lobes and base, and serving for the manifestation of the 
propensities common to man with the lower animals. In a person 
of a well-constituted mind, these three regions, and the corresponding 
groups of faculties, are in due proportion to each other; but wherever 
the character is marked by the predominance of the lower passions, 
and by feebleness of intellect any moral emotion, as in most criminals, 
the posterior and basilar regions will be found in excess, and the 
coronal and anterior portions narrow and defective, or the “ forehead 
villanous low.” Where, on the contrary, as in Melancthon, the 
moral sentiments and intellect form the prominent features of the 
mind, and the passions are weak, the anterior and coronal regions 
will rise high and arched over a comparatively small base and pos- 
terior region. 


Here, then, is a good field for a beginner. To ascertain how far 


physiologists in general, as well as phrenologists, are right in con 
sidering the anterior lobe ef the brain to be more immediately con- 
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pected with the intellectual faculties, it will be easy to compare the 
expanse of forehead in congenital idiots with that of men of ordinary 
intelligence, and still more of men of great and general talent. In 
most cases of this kind, the idiocy arises from defective develope- 
ment of the brain, and especially of its anterior portion; and it 
requires one only to visit a few asylums or workhouses to observe 
the stinted dimensions of the foreheads of idiots, as contrasted with 
the lofty brow of a Bacon or a Shakspeare. The creative genius— 
the highest attribute of intellect—of Michael Angelo scarcely formed 
a more striking contrast to the mental inanity of the idiot mentioned 
in the Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 126, than do their respective 
foreheads represented from nature. 

If we pursue this inquiry throughout the whole family of man, we 
invariably find the forehead most developed among the races most 
remarkable for general intelligence, and the reverse. Lowest in the 
scale of organisation are, perliaps, the aborigines of some parts of 
New Holland; and from them we have an almost regular gradation 
through the Carib, the Esquimaux, the North American Indian, the 
New Zealander, the Negro, the Sandwich Islander, and the Hindoo, 
up to the European, who has decidedly the largest forehead and 
highest intelligence of them all. It is true that among idiots we 
occasionally find an example of a very large and prominent forehead 
and head, as among the cretins of Switzerland; but these are gene- 
rally cases. of hydrocephalus, or of other forms of cerebral disease, 
in which disorganisation has taken place, and in whieh the mental 
faculties have become impaired as the disease advanced. We have 
seen small-pox induce idiocy in this manner in a scrofulous subject ; 
and it is not an uncommon termination of long-continued mania. 
These facts, however, constitute no exception to the axiom, that a 
brain below a given size is incapable of manifesting the mental 
faculties in a healthy and efficient manner. 

If, to induce us to test the fact by direct observation, we required 
farther presumptive proof of the connection of the anterior parts of 
the brain with the intellectual powers, we would refer to the general 
experience of mankind, and to the many attempts made to measure 
the one by the other. Camper’s celebrated facial angle, which 
affords results generally accurate, but presents easily explicable 
exceptions, is founded on the principle of the anterior lobes being 
not only the seat of intelligence, but proportioned in developement to 
the extent of the intelligence ; and it fails only from overlooking dis- 
turbing causes, which phrenology at once points out, and enables us 
to avoid. 


To ascertain the connection of the animal propensities with the 
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posterior and basilar portions of the brain, we have only to observe 
the heads of men who are notorious for the fierceness of their 
passions, for selfishness, cunning, and utter want of principle; and 
those of men whose delight is in doing good, quietly and unosterta- 
tiously, and whose passions are never roused, except in defence of 
suffering humanity. If, for example, the heads of a Sykes and a 
Fagin do not form a contrast, in the preponderance of the basilar 
regions, with those of men like the Brothers Cheeryble of Boz, as 
remarkable as the contrast between their characters, we need 
scarcely go further, as it would prove, unexceptionably, the non- 
existence of the alleged concomitance. But if the contrast is, in 
reality, as striking as it is said to be, then let us note it well, and 
continue our observations on characters of a different kind, till 
evidence shall accumulate sufficient to warrant an opinion on the 
general truth of the principles on which the phrenological mode of 
investigation is founded. 

Having ourselves bestowed much pains on the verification of the 
phrenological evidence, and learned, by experience, the best way of 
surmounting its attendant difficulties, we would earnestly recommend 
those of our readers who are really desirous of satisfying themselves 
of the truth of Gall’s discovery, to begin by visiting any of the 
phrenological museums, such as the splendid colleetion of Deville, in 
the Strand, and placing, side by side, thirty or forty heads of abav- 
doned criminals, and as many of persons of superior intelligence and 
morality and contrasting the general features of one class with 
those of the other. In this way, differences will become palpable, 
which, viewed singly, might be overlooked ; and if, with shades of 
difference in other respects, the whole of the criminals’ heads shall 
be found-to possess a large base of the brain, and a comparatively 
low and narrow forehead and coronal surface, while those of indivi- 
duais noted for superior virtue and intelligence show the proportions 
reversed, it will become very difficult to deny the probability of 
some fixed relation subsisting between the organisation and the 
mental qualities. We have tried this test, on a great variety of 
occasions, in France, in Italy, and in Germany, as well as in this 
country and in Ireland, and we feel bound to admit, that the general 
coincidence was very striking. Among the criminal heads we found 
two,or three, on different occasions, which presented a larger fore- 
head and coronal developement than the rest, and which brought 


them nearer the type which is considered to indicate average . 


morality and intelligence; but, on further inquiry, we found that 
these apparent exceptions belonged to criminals superior to their 
class, by the very traits of character which their heads indicated; 
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and that they had come under the law of the land, not from the 
energy of low and brutal passions, but from employing their intel- 
jects in schemes of embezzlement or forgery. We are not aware, 
however, of even one instance of a really ferocious and degraded - 
character being unaccompanied by a decided preponderance in the 
basilar and posterior convolutions of the brain. Nor have we been 
able to discover a single example of a person presenting such a 
developement, being noted in the world for refined morality or 
elevation of mind. 

Having repeated this experiment a sufficient number of times, 
with different sets of heads, it will be instructive next to compare 
the skulls of savages with those of any of the European nations, or 
the least civilised with the more civilised—the New Hollander, for 
instance, with the Hindoo, or the Carib with the South Sea Islander. 
The Phrenological Society of Edinburgh possesses, what Tiedemann, 
after visiting it, admits to be the largest existing collection of national 
skulls; and many of the societies scattered throughout the kingdom, 
possess either skulls or casts of skulls from various parts of the 
world. Deville’s museum also confains many, which are accessible 
toevery one. In several of these museums we have tried the same 
plan of contrasting different races with each other; and, speaking 
generally, the coincidence of developement of brain, with the known 
character of the respective races, appeared such as could hardly fail 
to strike every intelligent and conscientious observer, as affording 
the strongest presumptive proof of Gall’s discovery. 

We have seen an exhibition of. national skulls arouse attention and 
excite an interest, which ended in ultimate conviction, in minds pre- 
judiced to the last degree against phrenology ; and it may be thought 
worthy of notice, that the anatomist Dumoutier, who is the Deville 
of Paris, is at this moment on a voyage round the world, in one of 
the discovery ships sent out by the French government about a year 
ago; and that the principal object of his mission is to collect skulls, 
and take casts or drawings of the skulls and heads of the natives, 
wherever the ships may touch, for the purpose of serving as phreno- 
logical illustrations. We have no doubt that he will return with a 
rich and valuable collection. In this respect, the conduct of the 
French government differs widely from that adopted by our own 
about ten years ago, when the collection of skulls, made for phreno- 
logical purposes, by Mr. Collie, Surgeon of H. M. S. Blossom, dur- 
ing a similar voyage of discovery, was taken possession of on his 
return, and rendered of no use either to science or to himself. Cap- 
tain Beechey would not even accept the offer of a short report on 
their phrenological indications, which was volunteered by Mr. George 
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Combe, and which would have added to the interest, at least, of Cap. 
tain Beechey’s narrative, without possibly doing it any injury. 

Having so far prepared himself for making accurate observations, 
the next step for the phrenological inquirer will be, to examine the 
general outlines of the heads of those persons whose dispositions are 
most marked and best known to him; still confining himself, how- 
ever, to the regions rather than to individual organs. Let him for a 
time disregard all medium cases, and seek only for extremes. It is 
from the latter that PRoors are to be most satisfactorily obtained ; for, 
as yet, the numerous difficulties, inseparable from imperfectly defined 
cases, would only perplex and confound him. The medical man 
possesses many advantages in pursuing this inquiry. He not only 
sees human character and human weaknesses in the confidential 
intercourse of private life; but in hospitals, in jails, and in schools, 
he may select the most conclusive cases as evidence, and multiply 
proofs to his heart’s content, before pinning his faith to any man’s 
creed. But in all his proceedings, let him be cautious and steady ; 
neither hasty in adopting evidence, nor precipitate in rejecting it. 
Some things appear at first sight to be conclusive, for or against « 
doctrine, while they are so only from being imperfectly known. 
But wherever, on due examination, facts seem to demonstrate a 
truth, let nothing turn him away from its adoption: and, on the 
other hand, let nothing tempt him to retain an opinion which facts 
appear conclusively to falsify. 

It will be found impossible, we think, for any candid person to 
pursue the above mode of inquiry, for any considerable period, with- 
out becoming impressed with the conviction, avowed by other emi- 
nent observers as well as by Gall, that the degree of intelligence is, 
ceteris paribus, proportioned to the developement of the anterior 
lobes of the brain, not in man only, but also in the lower animals. 
In Vimont’s magnificent work on Comparative Phrenology, proofs of 
this fact superabound ; and it is a matter of common observation, 
that dogs, horses, monkeys, and other animals remarkable for intel- 
ligence, have large and rounded foreheads. We are aware, indeed, 
of supposed exceptions to the rule in persons who present an appa- 
rently large and broad forehead, and yet are by no means superior 
in talent. But in all such cases, where the original constitution or 
temperament is not very low, and disease has not impaired the cere- 
bral functions, the anterior lobe will be found to be really very 
moderately developed ; and the fallacy to arise from judging of its 
size by height and breadth alone, without taking depth into account. 
A deep anterior lobe is one which extends far forward over the 
orbitar plate of the frontal bone, and projects over the eye and 
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cheek-bones. A shallow anterior lobe, on the contrary, is short, 
and scarcely advances far enough to protect the eye. The distance 
forward, from the lower extremity of the coronal suture, is a good 
indication of the length of the anterior lobe, and will be found to 
vary not a little, even where the mere fronts look equally large. 
This will be easily understood, by supposing an observer to be placed 
directly opposite the ends of two logs of wood, each a foot square, 
but the one twenty feet long, and the other only ten. It is clear, 
that were he to judge merely from the end view, he would declare 
both logs to be equal, although in reality, the one was double the 
size of the other. It is the same with the anterior lobe; in order to 
avoid mistakes, its depth or length must be reckoned, as well as its 
height and breadth. We have heard this called a “loop-hole” for 
the phrenologists ; but call it by what name you please, the question 
which concerns us, is simply, whether it is a fuct? We confess that 
our experience obliges us to admit the reality of the distinction here 
pointed out, although at one time we overlooked it; and it is no 
where more palpably seen than in the large-looking, but really 
shallow foreheads of the Peruvian skulls, compared with the appa- 
rently smaller, but much deeper foreheads of the Greeks, French, or 
British. 

A similar precaution is required in estimating the developement of 
the coronal region of the brain. Many of the criminal heads pre- 
sent rather a broad upper surface; but it extends almost like a flat 
plain, and rises little above the level of the points of ossification in 
the parietal and frontal bones, instead of forming the high and arched 
appearance which we remark in the heads of Sully, Melancthon, and 
others, noted for the energy of their moral feeiings. But the best 
"way to ascertain the real size of the coronal région, is to compare a 
number of heads of persons remarkable for moral endowments with 
those of depraved criminals, or of persons known to be deficient in 
the higher feelings of our nature. If this plan be followed, the diffi- 
culties will, toa great extent, disappear. _ But in this, as in other 
comparisons of a similar kind, it ought to be kept in mind, that it is 
not the absolute size of the portion of the brain, in one individual, 
that is to be compared with its absolute size in a different individual. 
The true point of comparison is the predominance of a given portion 
over the other portions in the same head, with a similar preponder- 
ance over the other portions in a different head. The comparison 
is, therefore, not a single but a double one; and it is not absolute 
size that is to be compared, but the relation between an existing 
preponderance in each of two heads, considered with reference each 
to its own standard. For example, there is a‘wide difference 
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between affirming that A.’s nose ‘is larger than B.’s, and affirming 
that A.’s nose is larger relatively to the rest of his features than B.’s 
relatively to his. The latter proposition may be perfectly correct, 
and yet B.’s nose be the larger of the two in absolute size. It 
ought, therefore, to be distinctly understood, that in all comparisons 
between different heads, this double standard or comparison is 
implied—because, if this be overlooked, much confusion may arise. 

Having thus made ourselves familiar with the larger divisions of 
the brain, we next proceed, in our verification of the phrenological 
evidence, to test the functions ascribed to the individual organs or 
portion of the brain; and here, also, every precaution must be used 
to avoid error, and we should be careful to be begin with those 
organs which, from their size or situation, are most easily observed. 

Some of the leading propensities are in great activity in childhood 
and youth, and, when possessed in a high degree, present very 
favourable opportunities to the inquirer. In early life, manners are 
not yet broken into that conventional standard to which most people 
endeavour to approximate on becoming active members of society, 
and consequently the natural qualities of the individual stand forth 
in a more recognisable form than at a maturer age. Hence the 
facility with which we may then test such propensities as Self- 
esteem, the love of praise, Cautiousness, Affection, Secretiveness, 
and Destructiveness. The sly timidity and shyness of one child 
contrasts strongly with the bold and confident openness of another. 
In one, a fiery temper rages without control; while another is 
remarkable for patient submissiveness. Contrasts such as these 
cannot be mistaken; and if the organisation shall not be found in 
harmony with each, phrenology must inevitably perish. Facts alone 
are what it has to stand upon. 

It would be out of place, even were it possible, to enter here into 
a detailed exposition of the mode of observing every individual 
organ, or of the evidence on which its function is held to be ascer- 
tained. For that, we must refer to the works named at the head of 
our article, and particularly to the “‘ Functions of the Brain” of Gall, 
the “System” of Combe, the “ Human and Comparative Phrenology” 
and plates of Vimont. All that we can do here, is to point out such 
things as we found most useful in making our own observations, and 
to add, that in verifying the individual organs, we derived the greatest 
assisiance from placing side by side, (but always with reference to the 


principle already explained,) heads and skulls in which the organ in . 


question was possessed in opposite degrees of developement. Thus, 
in examining Destructiveness, we placed a row of murderers and 
ferocious savages alongside of a row of virtuous characters and 
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Hindoos; and in studying the organ of Tune or melody, we con- 
trasted a row of musicians with an equal number of persons indif- 
ferent to music. In this way, the larger features come out promi- 
nently, and leave no doubt as to the conclusions deducible from 
them. It is in this way that the collections of skulls and casts of 
dead and living characters, formed by Deville and many of the 
phrenological societies, become of great practical value; and we 
would advise those who, like Dr. Holland, reject the evidence alto- 
gether, on the plea that the facts are not numerous enough, to study 
for three months those which already exist in such a collection as 
Deville’s, before they again express an opinion on the subject. We 
are far from thinking that, after doing so, they will agree in every 
inference drawn from them by Deville himself, or by other phreno- 
logists; for the latter, like other fallible men, often enough take a 
step beyond the point of solid support, and in consequence sink into 
the mud of error. But we should be greatly surprised to meet with 
any man of average honesty, intelligence, and industry, who did not 
rise from such an inquiry with a higher respect for the genius and 
labours of Gall, and with more than a suspicion that the new phy- 
siology of the brain is true, in its great principles at least, and 
requires only to be assiduously cultivated to lead ultimately to a rich 
harvest of important results. To those who really seek truth, we 
would say, Do not be too much ‘influenced, either by the successes 
or the failures of the phrenologists, but go to nature and observe for 
yourselves. Individuals may make “lucky hits” or occasional “ mis- 
takes ;” but if the main facts are true, they will remain to speak for 
themselves, in a voice which cannot be misunderstood by any one 
desirous of understanding them; and will be found to substantiate the . 
opinion of Cuvier, that, as “ Certain parts of the brain attain, in all 
classes of animals, a developement proportioned to the peculiar pro- 
perties of these animals, one may hope, by following up these 
researches, at length to acquire some notion of the particular uses of 
each part of the brain.” 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we must repeat, that in 
judging of the developement of an individual organ, as a direct test 
of its function, its size ought first to be compared with that of the 
other organs in the same head, and not with any abstract or ideal 
standard. A faculty is strong or weak, in proportion to the other 
faculties of the same mind, and the general character takes its hue 
from its own predominant qualities. Hence the obvious necessity of 
measuring mental power and cerebral developement, with rcference 
to the individual himself, when seeking for proofs of the concomi- 
tance of the one with the other. It is only by keeping in mind this 
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standard, that we can compare the size of an organ in one head with 
its size in another. 

Long as we have already dwelt on the subject, there are numerous 
points of much importance, directly connected with it, which we have 
been obliged to pass over in silence, and others which we have 
touched upon very cursorily. But as our object is not to teach 
phrenology, but to draw attention to it as eminently deserving of 
serious inquiry on the part of the profession, our omissions are of 
less consequence. At the same time, we wish we could have spared 
room to state more fully what phrenology is, and to show a few of 
the numerous applications which may be made of it if it shall prove 
to be true. In the prevention, discrimination, and treatment of 
insanity, and of nervous diseases, it already affords great assistance 
to the physician; and when it shall be freed from some of its accom- 
panying errors, and brought to a maturer state, there will hardly be 
a possibility of overrating its practical value in education, in legisla- 
tion, in the prevention of crime, and the treatment of criminals, as 
well as in medicine. If true, it furnishes the elements of the phy- 
siology of the brain and of the philosophy of mind ; and no ghost is 
required to tell us how useful both of these branches of knowledge 
must be in improving mankind, and adding to human happiness. 
Although we are not so thoroughly satisfied as to consider ourselves 
phrenologists, in the full sense of the term, we have paid enough 
of attention to it to warrant our forming a high estimate of its value, 
if it shall ultimately prove to be true. That it is rapidly advancing 
in professional estimation, is evident from many signs, and, perhaps, 
from none more clearly than the extent to which our best-conducted 
lunatic asylums are already under phrenological guidance. Every 
day, indeed, is adding to the number; and the direct evidence, pro- 
ceeding from many quarters, that phrenology is found of daily and 
hourly use in the treatment of the insane, certainly affords a strong 
presumption that, in its great outlines at least, it must be both true 
and valuable. 

We have said nothing about the objections against phrenology, 
founded on its alleged tendency to materialism, fatalism, irreligion, 
&c. &c.; because discussions about consequences are utterly super- 
fluous till the truth be ascertained. Ir pHRENOLOGY Is A TRUTH, it 
is impossible that its use can lead to any thing bad. If it is true, 
God is its author, and something more than assertion is needed to 
prove that He has connected any one truth with consequences neces 
sarily hurtful to his creatures. IF ir 1s FALSE, its consequences 
may and must be bad; but then the way to get rid of them, is to 
prove it false, in which case, the consequences will fall along with it 
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jnto one common grave, and give trouble to no one. We may add, 
however, that to our minds it seems to leave materialism and fatalism 
precisely where it found them, and to plant religion on the imperish- 
able basis of adaptation to the constitution which God has given to 
the mind of man. 





ARTICLE II. 
ON THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. * 


The human mind consists of observing and reflecting powers,- 
animal propensities, and moral sentiments. ‘The observing faculties 
take cognisance of existing objects and events simply as they pre- 
sent themselves; while the reflective powers perceive the relations 
existing among them. The reflecting faculties, joined with the 
moral feelings, constitute man’s rational nature, and distinguish him 
from the brutes. Powers of action are conferred on man, by using 
which, under the guidance of his observing and reflecting intellect, 
he may subjugate external nature to a prodigious extent to his sway ; 
and where this power is denied him, he may still, by studying the 
order of nature, accommodate his own conduct to its course, so as to 
reap advantages from its operations. Several conditions are neces- 
sary to render this arrangement beneficial to man: First, External 
nature must be regular, both in its elementary constitution and 
course of action: ‘This we shall assume to be the case; because 
every well-ascertained fact in philosophy proves it to be so, and 
because the denial of it implies a charge of want of design and intel- 
ligence in the Creator, which we entirely reject. Secondly, The 
human mind and body must be constituted with a wise adaptation to 
the course of external nature: Every step in science affords addi- 
tional proof that this proposition is true, and we assume it to be so. 
Thirdly, The human faculties must be in harmony with each other: 
If one feeling, legitimately directed, gave us a desire for an object, 
and another, also legitimately directed, an aversion to it; or if one 
portion of our intellect represented a certain course of action as cal- 
culated to lead to happy consequences, while other faculties induced 
us to perceive that the result would be disastrous; we could not pos- 
sibly act as rational beings. If our elementary faculties were in 

# 
*From the 32th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
VOL. 11.—32 
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their constitution contradictory, they could never enable us to dis. 
cover which course we ought to follow, nor to feel satisfied with any 
mode of proceeding after we had adopted it. 

The regularity of nature is admitted by every individual in the 
least acquainted with philosophy. We have heard Dr. Chalmers, 
from his divinity chair, expound and illustrate most eloquently the 
doctrine, that the material universe is regulated by fixed laws, which 
guide the minutest particles, as well as the most ponderous masse: of 
matter, in their movements. He distinguished between the unascer. 
tained and the uncertain. The laws of the mcetions of the planets, 
for example, have been discovered, and philosophers can with éer. 
tainty predict their positions and appearances at ary future hour. 
The motions of a minute drop of water dashing over a mountain 
»precipice are not ascertained, and, it may be, not ascertainable, by 
human observation; but they are equally certain as those of the 
mightiest orb that rolls in the boundless regions of space. That 
atom of matter obeys the laws of gravitation, attraction, and repul- 
sion, as precisely as the earth observes her laws of motion in her 
circuit round the sun. In a sermon preached in St. George’s church 
on 22d March, Dr. Chalmers is reported in the newspapers to have 
said :—* As far as our observation extends, nature has always pro- 
ceeded in an invariable course, nor have we ever witnessed, as thé 
effect of man’s prayer, Nature diverge from her usual course; but 
we affirm the doctrine of a superintending Providence as wide as the 
necessities of man.” 

The reflecting intellect of man is delighted with this view of the 
constitution of external creation ; because, if the adaptation of the 
world to human nature be wise and benevolent, every step in know- 
ledge must necessarily be one in happiness and virtue. The faculty 
of Causality, in particular, which has received its desires and powers 
of perception from the Creator, requires order and arrangement for 
its satisfaction. A world in which regularity of cause and effect was 
designedly wanting, would be in contradictioa ty a mind in which a 
faculty of Causality was implanted by the Creator; and this is a 
position which appears to us to be unassailable. There are some 
brains in which the organ of Causality is so small, that the percep- 
tion of causation, and the desire to trace it and rely on it, are 
extremely feeble, and these will probably dissent from our present 
reasonings ; but it is equally irrational to assume the perceptions of 


such individuals as standards of philosophical truth, as it would be | 


to determine the importance of music as an art and science, by the 
opinions of a person extremely deficient in the organ of Tune. 
Man has alao received from the Creator, sentiments of Veneration, 
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Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, which, combined with Conscientious- 
ness and intellect, render him a religious being. These faculties 
prompt him to inquire after, reverence, and love a Superior Being ; 
in short, to acknowledge and obey a God. 

The problem which we are now attempting to solve, is to recon- 
cile the perceptions of Causality, which instinctively demands regu- 
lated order in all objects and events, with the desires of Veneration 
and Wonder, which love a God, doing according to his good pleasure 
in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth. It 
is clear that no opinions in philosophy and religion can become prac- 
tilly useful which do not satisfy both orders of faculties. If we 
shall embrace a system of necessary causation without a God, our 
religious sentiments will remain unsatisfied ; while, if we shall esta- 
blish a belief in the superintendence of a particular Providence on 
such principles as to contradict the perceptions of Causality, we 
shall offend the strongest dictates of reason; and by neither means 
can we arrive at that internal harmony of feeling and perception 
which is essential to enjoyment, and also to the practical direction 
of conduct. 

It appears to us that the Creator has constituted and arranged the 
external world, and the human mind and body, with admirable wis- 
dom and benevolence in their reciprocal ‘relationship; and that the 
efficient power of a particular Providence is exercised by the perfect 
action of the general laws which He has established. In other 
words, that the general laws are so complete, that they rule every 
individual case in the best manner; so much so, that the result 
which they produce in each instance could not be varied without 
departing from the dictates of benevolenee and wisdom. This pro- 
position will be best understood by means of practical illustrations. 

Let us suppose that the father of a large family is seized with 
consumption, and is in danger of dying, and that the prayers of 
many a believing and loving relative are offered to the Throngof 
Grace for his recovery ; those who contend for a special Providetice, 
independently of general laws, expect that these prayers will be 
heard, and that, if God see it profitable for the patient and his 
family, he will restore the sufferer to health. 

According te our idea, the first point of inquiry that presents itself is, 
whence does the condition from which deliverance is craved, originate ? 
Consumption is a diseased affection of the material substance which 
composes the lungs; and we ask, did God command that organ of 
the body to depart from its healthy condition, to decay, and, by its 
imperfect action, to destroy the health of its possessor, with a view 
merely to show forth the power of his Providence in taking away or 
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restoring to health the patient, according to his good pleasure? or 
did he imprint a definite constitution on the lungs, one result of 
which is liability to disease from certain irregularities of conduct, and 
did this particular affliction arise out of that liability in the ordinary 
course of physiological action? ‘The latter is our proposition. 
Physiology shows that the lungs, if originally well constituted, and 
subsequently wisely treated, will operate in a sound condition till the 
natural period of decay in advanced age; and that whenever, in 
individual instances, their substance decays in early or middle life, 
this evil may be traced to an inherent deficiency in strength, 
inherited from a feeble parent, or to undoubted infringement of the 
natural conditions on which healthy action has been made by the 
Creator to depend. There is nothing arbitrary, therefore, in the 
state of the sufferer. It is the consequence of departure from phy- 
siological laws, instituted apparently of deliberate design by the 
Deity ; and the object of the affliction appears to be to induce men 
who, having received intellectual faculties, are bound to use them, to 
study and obey the laws of health, and abstain from all practices. 
tending to impair their lungs; and if they shall have unfortunately 
violated this duty, to forbear transmitting an enfeebled constitution 
to posterity. Providence, we may presume, could have entirely 
prevented the descent of imperfection, if He had seen proper; and 
some may complain of sufferings arising from inheritance as ex- 
tremely unjust to the offspring; but whenever the parent has obeyed 
the organic laws, the children inherit the reward in possessing fine 
constitutions ; and it appears to be part of the Divine plan, that 
where the parents have violated them, the children should endure 
part of the penalty in inheriting feeble frames. The parent having 
received rational faculties, was bound to use them, and he neglected 
to do so at the highest peril to his offspring. 

The recovery of the afflicted parent, in the case supposed, means 
the cessation of decay in the material organ diseased. Now, as this 
organ, to adapt it to man’s rational nature, has received a definite 
constitution, in virtue of which it becomes disordered from certain 
kinds of treatment, and maintains itself in health, in certain other 
circumstances ; the object of the prayer may be, either that Provi- 
dence will, in this instance, dispense with all the established laws 
which regulate the condition of the lungs, and restore the patient to 
health without fulfilment of the natural conditions; or that the 
patient and his advisers may so study and obey the Divine laws as 
to diseover and apply the established means for bringing back his 
lungs into a prosperous state. The latter appears to us to be the 
legitimate object of prayer; and it is calculated to satisfy both 
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Veneration and Causality. Veneration is gratified by the recogni- 
tion of Divine Providence in the establishment of the laws which 
regulate the action of the lungs; and Causality is pleased with the 
perception that their operations are characterised by regularity, 
benevolence, and wisdom. 

The great error fallen into by those who object to this view, is, 
that they lose sight of the fact, that the condition from which 
deliverance is asked by means of prayer, is one brought about by 
the Creator himself, in the perfect knowledge of all its conse- 


“quences. If a poor man feel disposed to pray for riches, he ought 


to consider the causes of his poverty, and he will find that they are 
incapacity, inattention, ignorance, recklessness, or some other defi- 
ciency in himself, in his circumstances, or in those persons with 
whom he is associated ; and according to our view, he ought to set 
about removing these causes before his prayer can have effect. If a 
parent is afflicted with a profligate son, and pray for his amendment, 
he ought first to examine his own conduct, and see whether that 
child does not date his existence from a day when the parent gave 
himself up to riot and debauchery, or to passion, or to some insen- 
sate pursuit ; and if he find this to be the case, he ought to regard 
his son’s immoral dispositions as the personification of his own sin, 
and view himself as the chief cause. He ought next to consider 
whether the education bestowed, and example set, have been condu- 
cive to the child’s improvement. He will discover that his disposi- 
tions have an origin which leaves no stain upon the goodness of Pro- 
vidence. It is no disparagement to the Divine Being, to say that he 
has bestowed on man lungs, which, if properly used, will success- 
fully execute their functions for seventy or eighty years; but which, 
if improperly treated, will waste at an earlier age ; when it is added, 
that he has also bestowed upon human beings faculties capable, 
when duly applied, of discovering and fulfilling the conditions neces- 
sary to their healthy action, and of avoiding the causes that lead to 
premature decay. Our view implies that the laws of nature have, 
every one of them, a beneficial tendency, when properly understood 
and obeyed; and that every particular evil which afflicts any indi- 
vidual man, arises from infringement of one or more of these laws, 
in his progenitors, himself, or his associates, perhaps through igno- 
rance, perversity, or incapacity. In many instances this can be 
demonstrated: Although, owing to the existence of vast regions of 
unexplored territory in the natural world, many instances of evil 
occur, in which the precise operation of the natural laws cannot be 
traced; yet these are the regions of the unascertained, and not of 
the uncertain. The region of the uncertain would be one in which 
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the elements of nature had received no definite constitution, and acted 
under no established laws. We have no authority for supposing 
that the regularity and pre of the divine government termi- 
nates at the point at which our knowledge of it ends. Every gene- 
ration that unrolls an additional chapter of the volume of natural 
knowledge, will acquire new proofs of wisdom and goodness, in- 
grained in the constitution of creation. 

If a widow have an only son at sea, and he be overtaken by a 
storm, and she pray for his deliverance, what will be the effect? 
We observe, in the first place, that, on the supposition that the 
Creator has regulated the action of the elements in conformity with 
his divine goodness and wisdom, the storm is no arbitrary or acci- 
dental occurrence. It is a great result of great causes, instituted 
and directed by Supreme Wisdom, and operating for unquestionable 
good. Man’s intellect is sufficient to inform him that storms do 
occasionally blow at sea, and he is bound to keep proper instruments 
for indicating their approach, and also to construct his ship and to 
manage it with skill sufficient to meet their violence, or stay on dry 
land. In the general case, the vessel will not sink unless she be too 
feeble to resist the winds and waves, be unskilfully managed, or have 
been brought too close upon a rock or shore. The individuals on 
board may have acted up to the utmost of their knowledge and 
power; but the course of Providence seems to require, not only that 
the individuals should do their best, but that they should do all that 
is necessary by the constitution of nature to bring about the end 
desired. If they cannot do this, they should not try the adventure. 
British ships ride triumphantly through seas and storms, in which 
Chinese junks would sink to the bottom; and since steam-engines 
were applied to navigation, a new power has been gained to avoid 
shipwreck, and render shores less fatal to the mariner. “The 
marine barometer,” says Mr. Arnot, “has not yet been in general 
use for many years, and the author was one of a numerous crew 
who probably owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude. The sun had just set with 
placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth 
of the evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s order came 
to prepare with all haste fora storm. The barometer had begun 
to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not 
perceived even a threatening in the sky, and were surprised at the 
extent and hurry of the preparations; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awful hurricane burst upon them 
than the most experienced had ever braved.” “In that awful night, 
but for the little tube of mercury which had given the warning, 
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neither the strenzth of the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of 
the commander, could have saved one man to tell the tale.”’* If 
Providence supplied the deficiencies of human skill when the limits 
of individual knowledge were attained, there would be no premium 
offered by the order of creation to the advance of the race in the 
cultivation of their own faculties, and the study of the institutions of 
nature, duties implied in the very idea of a rational being. If Pro- 
vidence, in answer to prayer, had enabled sailing vessels to move 
against or without the wind, we should never have had steamboats. 
The destruction by storms of weak and ill-managed ships, leads to 
higher attention in constructing and navigating vessels; and any 
relaxation on the part of the Divine Ruler, in enforcing these requi- 
sites, would be a premium offered to human sloth and incapacity ; 
whereas the design of the Creator appears to be, hy the maintenance 
of a rigid but salutary discipline, to hold out rewards to men to 
improve themselves in knowledge, virtue, and activity, in the highest 
possible degree. This end is promoted by the destruction of the 
careless, when they throw themselves in the way of danger. The 
widow. would have no means of knowing that a storm existed at the 
distance of thousands of leagues; but waving this objection, the 
object of her prayer may be supposed to be, either that Providence 
would arrest the storm before the ends for which it was raised were 
accomplished, which is not a proper petition; or that her son might 
sail in safety, although he had embarked in a ship not strong enough 
to resist the tempest, or joined himself to an ignorant and incapable 
crew, or had come too near the shore to be able, according to the 
laws which regulate the motion of ships, to avoid being driven on a 
shoal. If the storm be serving a great and beneficial end—if the 
undeviating regularity of the laws of motion constitutes the very 
basis of navigation, which could not be interfered with without incal- 
culable mischief to man himself—and if it be the design of Provi- 
dence to encourage vigorous exertion, and punish rashness, igno- 
ance, and incapacity, then we do not think that the prayer, in this 
form, could be answered, in consistency with any rational idea of | 
the divine government of the world. The proper prayer, in our 
opinion, would be one by the young sailor himself and his comrades, 
that they might put forth that skill, perseverance, and exertion, which, 
by the established order of creation, were necessary to meet the 
dangers of their condition, and to navigate the ship in safety through 
the storm. Omnipotence and ubiquity are necessarily implied in all 
adequate conceptions of the Divine Being, and we consider him cog- 


* Arnot's Elements of Physics, i. 350. 
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nisant of every operation that takes place in the physical world; in 
fact, we regard all its Jaws as mere emanations of his will; their 
invariableness being the necessary result of his invariableness, 
which is inseparable from perfect knowledge and complete power. 
Change for the better always implies imperfection, and change for 
the worse is more incompatible still with the notion of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness. The Creator is equally cognisant of the state of 
mind of the devotee; and hence there is complete communion 
between him and his intelligent creatures. Obedience to the laws 
which he has established is conformity to his will; and the bene- 
ficial consequences of obedience, are purely gifts of his grace. In 
all prayers, the qualification, “if it be thy will,” is expressed or 
understood ; but the laws impressed by the Creator on external 
nature have not been generally recognised and taught by religious 
guides to the people, as manifestations of the divine will. In conse- 
quence, they continue to be grievously infringed, and enormous evils 
ensue. 

We are at a loss to discover whether this view differs or not from 
that which appears to be entertained by Dr. Chalmers. In the 
notice of his sermon (published in the Weekly Chronicle of 24th 
March,) he is reported to have said, “ There is an infidelity abroad 
that would expunge the doctrine of a special Providence, and the 
efficacy of prayer. As far as our observation extends, nature has 
always proceeded in an invariable course, nor have we ever wit- 
nessed, as the effect of man’s prayers, nature to verge from her 
usual course; but we affirm the doctrine of a superintending Provi- 
dence as wide as the necessities of man. Grant the uniformity of 
visible nature, and how little does it amount to! We can discover 
the first step upward in the chain of causation, and call it the proxi- 
mate, of the next, and call it the remote cause ; but there are higher 
events in the train we try in vain to reach, which will ever lie in 
deepest concealment from our view; and the. Deity may, by a 
responsive touch at the higher end of the chain of events, give 
efficacy to the prayer of man without the answer being visible to 
man, which, if the intervention were at the lower end of the chain, 
would render it a miracle to the eye of man. In this way, the 
reaction to prayer is at a place higher than the observation of philo- 
sophy can reach. All that man can see, is but the closing footsteps 
in the series. The domain of philosophy terminates at that which 
we can reach by human ken. Beyond this, may be termed the 
region of faith. At this place of supernal command, the Deity can 
direct matters as he will, without altering any of the visible laws 
of the universe.” 
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We agree with Dr. Chalmers in affirming “the doctrine of a 
superintending Providence as wide as the necessities of man;” 
because we consider every position in which man can be placed, to 
be reached by the laws established by the Creator, and that these 
are constituted with such admirable efficiency and wisdom, that they 
meet every particular case in the best possible manner. Any special 
act of Providence that should produce a result different from that 
which they would evolve, would be a departure from wisdom. The 
Creator does not require to think twice, and correct himself like 
men. We conceive ourselves maintaining the greatness, goodness, 
and absolute sovereignty of the Creator, in teaching this view; and 
we can conceive no other reconcileable at once with the divine per- 
fection, and with man’s rational nature. The experience of life 
shows that, in some instances, prayers are followed by the conse- 
quences desired, and at other times not; and it appears to us that 
the chief difference between Dr. Chalmers’ view and ours, lies in 
this—that we conceive the established natural conditions to have 
been fulfilled in those cases in which the desire of the prayer is 
granted, and not to have been fulfilled when it is not granted; the 
order of creation having been so wisely arranged all the while, that 
no deviation from it was necessary ; whereas he appears to conceive 
that the Deity, “by a responsive touch at the higher end of the 
chain of events, gives efficacy to the prayer of man,” independently 
of his fulfilling the natural conditions on which his deliverance 
depended by the established order of the universe. Dr. Chalmers 
considers that in this way “the reaction to prayer is at a place higher 
than the observation of philosophy can reach.” We should like to 
see this idea applied to any specific actual case. Will the Deity, in 
answer to the consumptive father’s prayer, touch any spring of 
causation which will subvert the established conditions on which the 
healthy action of the lungs depends? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, we inquire whether this does not imply a direct condemnation 
of these conditions, as unsuitable and improper in themselves, which 
require to be subverted or dispensed with? If the answer be in the 
negative, and if we are told that the natural conditions must be ful- 
filled, then he and we are agreed. If he say that the Deity, in 
answer to prayer, will cause the natural conditions to be fulfilled, 
whereas, if there had been no prayer, he would have allowed the 
neglect of them to go on, and the patient to die; we agree, also, in 
this opinion, under certain explanations. It appears to us, that 
when the organs of Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, are large in an 
individual, he is naturally disposed to pray; and that the efficacy of 
prayer results from the established laws of his constitution, which 
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are cognisable by reason. We shall endeavour to explain this pro. 
position. 

Let us revert to the case of the consumptive patient; if the prayer 
be, that he and his advisers and attendants may discover and fulfil 
all the conditions appointed by Divine Providence for the restoration 
of diseased lungs, in the full reliance on the Divine goodness, that 
the malady has not been sent vindictively or arbitrarily, but results 
from infringement of physiological laws highly beneficial to man 
when duly observed, the effects of the prayer would be the follow. 
ing:—The feeling of submission to the divine appointment, and of 
confidence in the divine goodness, and the earnest attention to all 
physical and moral conditions which could influence recovery, would 
operate in the most favourable manner on the constitution, and 
greatly promote that kind of action in the body from which conva- 
lescence must proceed. Prayer, advanced in expectation of divine 
aid, independently of fulfilment of the natural conditions, would lead 
to indifference and inattention to these appliances—would withdraw 
the mind from all consideration of the causes and course of the dis- 
ease, and leave to Providence the duty of performing a miracle, io 
order to supply the deficiencies of an ignorant devotee. 

Experience shows that the patient frequently dies, notwithstanding 
the most earnest prayers. Our explanation is, that the physiological 
laws, although influenced by the state of the patient’s mind, do not 
depend on it alone, but on it and other conditions; and that, in cases 
of death, these other conditions have not been fulfilled. Providence 
appears to be inexorable, where too wide a departure from the 
appointed conditions of health has ensued. Submission, then, be- 
comes the patient’s duty and only resource. 

It may be objected, that the cure would take place if the natural 
conditions were fulfilled, as well without prayer as with it. This 


must mean, that if the lungs should heal by the operation of physio, 


logical causes without prayer, the disease would be at an end; which 
is grauted. In like manner, if inflammation should, in any particular 
case, subside without bleeding, the disease would be gone; but it does 
not follow that there is no need for bleeding in inflammation in 
general. The general rule is, that bleeding tends to cure inflamma- 
tion; and also the general rule is, that a pious, submissive, and 
enlightened frame of mind promotes recovery from all diseases, by 
exciting that kind of action in the animal economy which is favour- 


able to health. Prayer, by exercising the highest and best faculties, _ 


adds to the power of fulfilling the natural conditions on which restora- 
tion depends. The mind, which in sickness has no conviction of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, no confidence in his power and good- 
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ness, and no reliance on his administration of the world, must be so 
shallow, reckless, pugnacious and irrational, that it will be blind at 
almost every condition calculated to influence health, and will fall a 
sacrifice to the laws of Divine Providence, which it can neither per- 
ceive nor obey. A mind of a high moral and intellectual endow- 
ment will trust in the Supreme Governor of the world, and try to 
obey his laws; and the exercise of the concomitant dispositions will 
unquestionably promote the progress ‘of the body’s cure. In like 
manner, the sailor whose mind is alive to this view of divine govern- 
ment, who relies implicitly on a benevolent Providence for protection 
when he does his own duty, will be led to fulfil the natural conditions 
on which deliverance from shipwreck depends, with greater alacrity 
and success, than if his mind were obtuse and unthinking, reckless 
and irreverent, or ignorant and superstitious. 

Where the petitioner cannot fulfil the natural conditions necessary 
for bis deliverance, as in cases of incurable diseases and fatal ship- 
wrecks, he ought to pray for a spirit of resignation and submission 
to the divine will. The rational worshipper who believes in the 
wise regnilation of every object and event in nature by a Supreme 
intelligence, who perceives that a part is allotted to him to perform 
on the stage of life, and that faculties are given to him for this pur- 
pose, will, in presence of his God, survey the objects of his approach- 
ing pursuits, and their relationship to the divine laws, and put forth 
an ardent wish that he may successfully discharge the duties of his 
appointed station. If he have faith in the perfection of the divine 
laws, and in their power to reach him in every position, he will be 
strongly led to prefer high and virtuous objects, because he must 
know that these alone meet with divine approval and protection; and 
he will experience a depth of obligation to improve h.s whole nature, 
and to acquire strength, activity, and knowledge, that he may be 
enabled to act rightly, which can scarcely be felt where no such 
views are entertained. He will look for a specific cure for every 
specific evil, and always presume himself to be in the wrong when 
he suffers. Such a worshipper appears to us to be prepared for a 
higher discharge of duty, as a moral and intellectual being, than if 
he recognised no God; and his prayers will, according to the esta- 
blished laws of the world, conduce forcibly to their own fulfilment. 

We forbear entering into Scriptural discussions, for the reasons 
stated in our article on Scripture and Science, vol. vii. p. 321. By 
discussing the question on the principles of reason, we avoid wound- 
ing religious opinions, which we treat with the highest respect, and 
we place such implicit reliance on the harmony of all truth, that we 
doubt not that if we arrive at sound conclusions in reason and philo. 
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sophy, they will harmonise with all sound interpretation of Scrip. 
ture. In point of fact, we could cite numerous instances in which 
views similar to those now advocated have been expounded by 
divines as Scriptural doctrine. So far from regarding these prin- 
ciples as inimical to piety, we humbly think that Religion will never 
put forth half her power until she shall be wedded to Philosophy. 
Religion springs from Veneration, Hope, and Wonder; and when these 
sentiments act in opposition to Causality and the observing powers, 
they must remain unproductive. If the external world be constituted 
in harmony with reason, no sentiment, when legitimately directed, 
can contradict philosophy. The first and most striking effect of 
these principles, if carried into practice, would be a deep conviction 
of the extent and danger of our ignorance, unbounded confidence in 
the Creator, and an eager desire to discover his laws and to obey 
them. Every teacher of religion, who was penetrated by these 
views, would feel that he was dealing forth mere husks to his people, 
when he taught them only duties to be performed, without showing 
them how to accomplish them. In short, science and philosophy 
would become the pioneers of religion, and religion would constitute 
the vivifying and presiding spirit of human undertakings. Man’s 
rational powers will never display themselves in their full might, 
until his whole moral and intellectual faculties shall combine in one 
sustained effort to discover and obey the divine laws. At present, 
clerical teachers give too little instruction to the people concerning 
the natural conditions which must accompany religion, to render it 
efficacious in temporal affairs ; an omission which can be accounted 
for only by the fact of the present system of religious teaching hav- 
ing been instituted nearly three centuries ago, when science and 
philosophy were unknown. At that time, God was scarcely recog- 
nised, in any practical sense, as the author of external nature. 
There is a vast difference between our doctrine and that which 
teaches that whatever is, is right. According to the latter principle, 
murder is virtuous, because it exists. According to our view, it is 
only the faculty of Destructiveness and its legitimate applications 
which are right; all abuses of it are wrong. We maintain, farther, 
that the order of creation, both physical and moral, is arranged in 
harmony with this faculty, as an existing propensity, and with its 
proper uses; but at variance with, and calculated to check and 
punish, its abuses. Every rational person admits, that, in certain 
instances, the efficacy of prayer is limited by the natural laws; no . 
old man in his senses prays to be rendered young again, although 
the Divine Being could easily perform this change, which would be 
very desirable for the aged devotee; nor does any sensible person, 
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whose leg has been amputated, pray that it may grow on again. 
The prayers in these instances are limited to a prolongation of life, 
with the usual accompaniments of age, and to recovery to the 
remaining portion of the limb, and to the general health of the 
sufferer. The sole reason for this limitation is, that these benefits 
appear to be all that theelaws of our constitution, appointed by the 
Creator, authorise us to expect, as agreeable to his will. Our doc- 
trine does not teach that an amputated limb is as desirable as a 
sound and serviceable one; but only that no limb requires to be cut 
off as the direct and proper result of observing the divine laws; on 
the contrary, that this necessity springs exclusively from infringe- 
ment of laws calculated to produce beneficial effects in their legiti- 
mate sphere of action, although leading to painful consequences, 
when neglected or infringed. These laws are in themselves so 
admirably adapted to the human constitution, that they could not 
now be interfered with, the elements of physical and moral nature 
remaining unchanged, without injury to man himself. When we 
enter the regions of the unascertained in philosophy and science, 
many persons conceive that we have then arrived, also, at those of 
the uncertain ; or that Providence operates, in an unknown territory, 
in a manner different from that followed by him in: the explored 
domains of nature. Many men whe will not expect an extirpated 
eye to grow in again, in answer to prayer, will think it quite reason- 
able to hope, that, by addresses to heaven, the cholera may be 
arrested by a special interference, independently of the removal of 
its physical causes; or that these causes themselves may be stayed 
by a responsive touch in the chain of causation at a higher link than 
man can reach, in answer to their petitions. We humbly think, 
that if we saw clearly the physical causes of cholera, their modes of 
operation, and the natural adaptation of other physical and moral 
causes within human reach to modify or arrest them, this expecta- 
tion would appear as little warranted by true religion, as the hope 
that sthall-pox should be averted by prayer without vaccination, or 
that after amputation a new leg should shoot forth. 

In these observations, we confine our attention exclusively to the 
world.as now constituted, after miraculous power has ceased to 
operate. Not one word of our argument applies to periods and 
places where miraculous interference was the law of. the divine 
government. There and then every arrangement would be wisely 
adapted te that order of administration. If miraculous power still 
continued to be exercised, we would yield up reason at once, and be 
guided by faith alone; but if it has ceased, and if the order of crea- 
tion be now adapted to the regular developement and steady improve- 
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ment of man’s rational nature, we subject our faith to our reason, in 
regard to the action of physical causes, and believe that in doing so 
we conform ourselves to the will of God. 





ARTICLE III. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACTS. 


[The following pathological facts have been communicated to us 
by Mr. O. S. Fowler, and, as they have never before been published, 
we deem them worthy of record in the Journal. Such facts afford 
evidence so positive and irresistible in proof of the science, that they 
need no accompanying remarks to enforce their presentation.—Eb.] 


Whilst lecturing on phrenology in the city of New York in 1837, 
Dr. Howard, who then lived in Carmine street, called on me, 
Deéember 27, and stated that, on the evening before, he had been 
called in great haste to visit a lady who was seized with a most 
violent local pain, which was so severe as entirely to prostrate her 
in fifieen minutes by producing fainting. When brought to, she had 
forgotten the names of every person and thing around her, and 
almost entirely lost the use of words, not because she could not 
articulate them, but because she could not remember nor think of 
them. She could not even mention the name of her husband, or her 
children, or of any article she wanted, nor in any way convey her 
ideas by words. Yet she understood all that was said to her, and 
possessed every other kind of memory unimpaired. ‘ And where is 
this pain located?” I eagerly inquired. “ That is for you to say,” 
said Dr. H. “If phrenology is true, you ought to Le able to tell 
where it is located.” ‘Then it is over her eyes,” said 1; and he 
replied, “That is the place.” The pain was seated there, and no 
where else. In-other words, the phrenological organ of Language 
had become greatly diseased, and the faculty of Language was the 
only mental power that suffered injury, all the others remaining 
unimpaired. 

Dr. Carpenter, of Pottsville, Pa., related to the writer, about two 
years since, the following fact ;—One of his patients fell from a horse, 
striking the centre of his forehead against a rock, by means of which 
accident a small portion of brain was lost. As Dr. C. entered the 
room, the patient recognised him, as he did each of his neighbours, 
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but had forgotten every fact and event, and them only. He asked 
the doctor what was the matter with him, and as soon as he was 
informed, forgot, and asked again. To use Dr. C.’s expression, 
“Fifty times over he asked what was the matter, and as often as 
told, forgot, and asked again.” He forgot that his brother was 
coming on that day from a distance to visit him, and that he himself 
had then started with the design of meeting his brother—a thing 
which any one would certainly be very likely to remember under 
those circumstances. Every past event was to him as though it 
was not, yet all his other mental powers remained uninjured. 
When depletion was proposed, he objected, and assigned his reasons, 
showing that his reasoning faculties were unimpaired. After his 
recovery from this injury, he regained, to a cunsiderable extent, his 
memory for facts, events, &c. I have seen this individual, examined 
the scar, and know, from its location, that it was the organ of 
Eventuality that was injured by this accident. 

Dr. Ramsay, of Bloomfield, Pa., reported the following case as 
having occurred in his practice :—About four years since, a patient 
of his, in consequence of his hurse becoming frightened, was thrown 
with great violence against a fence, striking the centre of his fore- 
head against the corner of a rail. When Dr. R. was called in, he 
recognised him, and asked “ What all this fuss was about?” As 
soon as Dr. R. had told him, he forgot, and asked again and again, 
and continued the inquiry many times in succession ; and to this day, 
he has not the slightest recollection of this most important event in 
his life, exccpt the mere fact that his horse became very much 
frightened. 

Another case was related to the writer, in the winter of 1840, by 
the Rev. S. G. Callahan, an Episcopal clergyman, and a teacher of 
high intellectual and moral worth, at Laurell, Del. About’ twelve 
years ago, the Rev. Mr. C. was intimately acquainted with a Dr. 
Thomas Freeman, formerly a surgeon on board an English man-of- 
war, who, in an action with the Dutch, received a very severe blow 
from a rope with a knot in it, which broke in the skull in the centre , 
of his forehead, “‘here,” said Rev. Mr. C., (putting his finger directly 
on the organ of Eventuality,) “ producing a cavity resembling the 
inside of a section of the larger end of a hen’s egg.” The accident 
caused a loss of memory of facts ouly, (which occasioned his dis- 
missal on half-pay for life,) while every other power remained 
uninjured. Thus, if he went in pursuit of any particular object, he 
was as likely to get a very different thing, or not any at all, as the 
object he had in view. Being a good chemist, he was employed to 
prepare a vat for colouring broadcloths; he constructed every part 
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of the apparatus right, (his Causality, Constructiveness, and other 
faculties, being unimpaired,) but when he came to the ehemical pro- 
cess of dyeing, with which he was as familiar as with the alphabet, 
he failed repeatedly. Finally, they were obliged to employ another 
dyer, who pointed out the omissions, or mistakes, which caused Dr. 
F.’s failures. Although the doctor was an excellent chemist, and 
perfectly understood every part of the process of dyeing, yet he would 
omit one thing in one experiment, and another in another, and thus 
fail in every attempt. He eould seldom succeed in any chemical 
experiments, though passionately fond of the scienee, because of 
these omissions, “and yet,” said Mr. C., “start him on a train of 
thought, and he would reason as elearly, and logically, and power- 
fully, as almost any one I ever knew.” 

Another fact, similar to the above, occurred in the case of Mr. 
Robert M‘Farland, an innkeeper, who, in 1837, lived in Carlisle, Pa. 
near the Court House. When about sixteen years of age, in conse- 
quence of a fall from a horse, he had a deposition of watery matter 
collected, which finally settled in the centre of his forehead, forming 
a sack between the skin and the skull. This remained there for 
several years, until it became so extremely painful as to render it 
necessary to have an operation performed upon it. A portion of the 
skull was removed, and jhe brain beneath: was more or less affected.. 
Before this injury, his memory of circumstances, of what he heard, 
saw, read, &c., was so excellent that he was often referred to. This: 
kind of memory, and this only, appeared to be destroyed by the acci- 
dent. On this aecount he called on me, whilst lecturing in that vil- 
lage, for a phrenological examination, but did not make known his: 
object, waiting to see if I should detect any impairment of memory. 
On examining his forehead, and perceiving the organs of Size, Form, 
Indi lity, and Locality, quite large, f remarked that his memory 
of forms, things, persons, places, &c., should be decidedly good; but 
observing a deep-seated scar where the organ of Eventuality is 
located, I remarked, that if the wound which caused it had. affected 
the brain there, his memory of events, of little incidents, every day 
occurrences, &c. niust have been impaired. ‘That is a fact,” said 
he. “If I see a man who called on me ten years ago, I. reeognise 
his form and features at once; but if a customer wants any little 
thing, and another calls for something before I have waited on the- 
first, I forget the first entirely, and thus often. give offenee; but I 
cannot help it. And it is of no. use for me to read any thing, for b 
forget it immediately.” The location of this scar fixed the injury 
of the brain precisely on the organ ef Eventuality, and that was the 
only mental faculty impaired. 
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Another fact oceurred in the case of a Mr. Camp, of New Haven, 
Ct. who, by the bursting of a gun, had the end of the berrel driven 
about an inch into the centre of his forehead, scattering some brain 
upon the stone wall against which he was leaning. And ever since 
this accident, his memory of facts, events, &c. has been defective. 
Lawyer Stoddard informed me that more than once he had been com- 
pelled to suspend public business, or cases at law, in which he was 
engaged in behalf of Mr. Camp, in consequence of Mr. C.’s defective 
memory. I have seen this scar, and can testify that it is located 
over the organ of Eventuality. 

Mr. Nathan Dalby, of Wilmington, Del. is another example of 
the injury of this organ, and, with it, of the faculty of Eventuality, 
caused by falling from a horse and striking his forehead upon a 
stone. 

The following case affords a striking instance where the organ of 
Tune was affected, and became preternaturally excited. It was 
reported to me by Dr. Jacques, of Wilmington, Del. who was the | 
attending physician in the case, which occurred in 1821, in the per- 
son of one Robert Hunter, an Irishman, at Young’s factory, on the 
Brandywine, five miles above Wilmington. Mr. Hunter was engaged 
in blasting rocks; and having charged a rock with a heavy blast, 
which did not ignite, he swore he would make it go off at some rate, 
and jammed with great violence his drill down upon the powder. It 
struck fire and went off, but did not split the rock. The drill was 
thrown, no one knows where. Both of Mr. Hunter’s hands were 
torn off by the charge, which, coming up in a body, also struck his 
head along the superciliary ridge, cutting a furrow in the skull, and 
carrying away a portion of the dura mater, as well as affecting more 
or less the brain. From his friends, at whose house he boardeg.and 
died, (Mr. and Mrs. White,) I learned the precise location 
injury, viz. along the superciliary ridge and externally of it. About 
fifteen minutes after he was carried to the house of Mr. W. “he 
fell to singing songs,” and continued singing almost without inter- 
mission till his death, which took place nine days after the accident. 
The following description of his singing propensity, I noted down 
from Mrs. W.’s remarks, and give them in her own words. ‘“ He 
sung the whole time after he was blown up—did not stop one hour, 
put it altogether. Mr. W. began to read the Bible to him, but he 
broke out singing and stopped his reading. He was very musical, 
much more so than when he was of himself. I thought this very 
strange. It was not a quarter of an hour after he was brought in 
before he began to sing; and he sung all the time till he died, and 
stopped only when some one went in to see him, and then began 
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again directly. His principal song was “ Erin go Bragh,” and he 
sung it with a better tune than [ ever heard it sung before or since. 
It beat all how musical his voice was. He sung very loud, and 
seemed to take a great deal of pleasure in it.” Dr. Jacques 
observed, that what struck him most forcibly, was to hear him sing 
with so much feeling, and pathos, and ecstacy. Several other per. 
sons also bore testimomy to the same point. From the description 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. who frequently dressed the wound, as well as 
from Dr. J. who was the attending physician, I am certain that the 
injury of the head occurred on the borders of the organ of Tune, 
highly exciting it, though not disorganising it. 

Again: Numerous cases have fallen under my observation, where 
the brain in particular regions of the head has been preternaturally 
excited, so much so as to cause severe pain to the individual, anda 
feverish heat externally, which was distinctly perceptible to the 
sense of touch. Two or three cases of this nature I will mention. 
A Mr. C. of Boston, Mass. is subject to spells of violent pain in his 
forehead, and there only, (the seat of the intellectual organs,) which 
is accompanied with an irrepressible desire to read, think, study, 
write, &c. He often sits up whole nights indulging this intellectual 
mania. Nothing but sleep will relieve the pain, and even this remedy 
is often prevented by the great activity of the brain; and not unfre- 
quently he declines seeking repose, because of the extreme delight 
experienced in thus gratifying his mind by reading, study, d&c. 
though fully aware that such a course serves only to aggravate the 
disease. 

Another striking instance occurred in the case of a distinguished 
lawyer, who-has been for many years the attorney-general of one 

of New England states. On examining his head, I found an 
. ural and feverish heat in his forehead, particularly in the 
regign of the perceptive faculties, and I remarked to him, “ Sir, the 
brain in your forehead is highly excited and inflamed; you have 
been studying or thinking too hard, or doing too much~ business of 
some kind, and unless you stop at once, and take care of yourself, 
you will soon be either a dead man, or a crazy one.” Upon this, he 
started upon his feet, and exclaimed,-“* Who has been telling you 
about me?” “No one, sir.” ‘But some one has,” said he. “Upon 
my honour and my conscience, sir, I neither know you, nor your 
occupation, nor your condition in life, nor one single thing about 


you, except what I infer from your phrenological developements.” . 


I then pointed out to him the preternatural heat of his forehead ; and 
he requested me to proceed in the examination, when at its close, he 
‘* stated that for several weeks he had been dreadfully afflicted with 
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a most violent and intolerable pain in his forehead, particularly in 
the lower portion, and on that account had requested an examina- 
tion.” He continued his remarks, saying, “that his memory of 
business, which, up to that time, had been remarkably retentive, 
had failed him, and that his intellectual faculties appeared to have 
sustained some injury; and that this was occasioned chiefly at a 
recent sitting of the court, when his mental faculties were employed 
to their utmost stretch, for several days and nights in succession, 
upon very difficult law cases, both in behalf of the state as well as 
for private individuals.” This gentleman is about sixty years of 
age, has a strong constitution, and a most active temperament. 





ARTICLE IV. 


CASE OF INJURY OF THE HEAD CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Dr. Drake, now professor in the Medical Institute of Louisville, 
Ky. communicated to the “ Western Journal of Medical and Phy- 
sical! Sciences,” in the year 1835, an interesting case of the patho- 
logy of the brain. The facts involved in this case, afford not only 
positive evidence of the existence and location of the organ of Lan- 
guage, but serve to throw additional light on the nature of its func- 
tions. Dr. Drake then resided at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the individual 
whose head was affected, was Mr. C. Van Zant, of Louisville, Ky. 
This gentleman called upon Dr. D. for advice, complaining of pain 
in his head. He had received a contusion upon the head by.a ball, 
without a laceration of the integuments, and had suffered by tic 
fits. At this time, “he had almost entirely lost the power of recol- 
lecting proper names, to whatever class of objects they may belong.” 
“When he called upon me,” says Dr. D. “he eould not tell the 
name of the city (Louisville) where he belonged, nor of the river ~ 
(Ohio), nor of the steamboat (Michigan) on which he had made the 
voyage, nor of the city where he then was (Cincinnati), nor my 
name. To enable himself to find me, he had written my name upon 
a bit of paper, from which he read it when inquiring for my office.” 
“T at first supposed, for a moment, that he was deranged, or idiotic, 
but soon discovered that his mind was otherwise nearly sound, for 
his narrative was intelligible and well connected, though when he 
came to a proper name he stopped, and had to substitute a descrip- 
tion of the object.” In every interview had with him, the same 
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phenomena was manifested,” though once or twice he succeeded in 
recalling the name which was desired. He could not recall the 
names of any place where he had lived, or of any towns around 
Louisville, his present residence; he couid not mention any of the 
names of the physicians who had attended him, though he could dis- 
tinctly relate all they had done for him. He could recollect none of 
the names of the journeymen he employed, though he could state 
their different qualifications. It was with great difficulty and study 
only, that he could, on any occasion, recollect his children’s names; 
“ but when it came to his own baptismal name, and that of his wife, 
he could not proceed.” Upon putting a slate and pencil into his 
hands, he was sometimes able to write a proper name, and then to 
read it; but in one case he wrote “ Kentucky” instead of Louisville, 
for the city in which he resides. He could use common nouns with- 
out the least difficulty, such as rivers, town, doctor, medicine, state, 
boat, &c. and also every part of speech, except proper names. The 
pain of which he complained, is in his temple and about the eye. 
The left eye is watery, and the sight of both is weak, and their 
motions unsteady. “ Without indulging in conjectures,” says Dr. 
Drake, “I shall direct the attention of the reader to the fact, that 
the seat of his neuralgic pain is near the part of the brain which the 
phrenologists regard as the organ of Language, situated immediately 
behind the globe of the eye.” 





ARTICLE V. 


. 
BARENOLOGICAL DEVELOPEMENTS OF HENRY COBLER MOSELMAN, 


Who was executed in the city of Lancaster, Pa. for the murder of Lazarus Zeller- 

bach, December 20th, 1839. With remarks by Wm. B. Fahnestock, M. D. . 

History. 

Henry Cobler-Moselman was a German by birth, about thirty 
years of age, five feet ten inches in height, broad shouldered, stoutly 
built, and muscular; of a bilious lymphatic temperament—dark 
brown eyes and black hair. 

The accounts given of him before he came to this country, are of 
a doubtful character; and although many unfavourable reports were 
at one time in circulation, they have passed away with the excite- 
ment, and but few are now heard of, but what seem to be borne out 
by circumstances of, at least, a probable nature. Upon his left arm 
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were discovered several large eschars, which reached from near the 
shoulder to the elbow, and which were said to have been caused by 
the teeth of a “man-trap,” in which he had been caught, whilst 
committing some of his robberies. That he was obliged to flec his 
country, there seems to be little doubt ; and the earliest information 
we have of him in this country, is that which was given of him at 
his trial by Mrs. Catherine Rowe, from Fell’s Point, Baltimore, who 
testified that he came to her house about thirteen months before in 
company with his mother, and that, after staying with them all 
night, they departed for the west. In the months of October and 
December following, they received two letters from him, directed to 
their care, for a hired girl in that city. In the first, he stated that 
he was at work in Ohio, at the depot, and received one dollar and 
fifty cents wages per day, and requested that if the wages were 
better in Baltimore, she should fet him know, and he would return. 
The contents of the second were not stated, and witness merely 
mentioned that they had written him word that the girl had been 
married. 

Oa the morning of the 5th of February, 1839, he was seen in 
company with Lazarus Zellerbach, about eight miles above Harris- 
burg, by Mr. Jacob Koch, to whor: Zellerbach then stated that he 
was on his way to Philadelphia, and that Cobler, who was then his 
companion, intended to accompany him. 

On the evening of the 7th of February, Cobler arrived in the city 
of Philadelphia, and put up at the house of Christiana Shauffler. 
He was dressed very shabbily, and had with him a pedler’s pack and 
a tin hox. He opened the pack and offered»his merchandise for 
sale; and when a purchaser was found for a piece of mering, he did 
not know what price to fix on it, and referred to a tailor who was 
present to say what it was worth. He sold it for seventy-five cents. 
Some of his prices were entirely too high and others too low, and it 
was evident to all present that he was no pedler, and knew nothing 
about the business. Of his tin box, he said he had lost the key, and 
not being able to procure one to fit it, broke it open, and when he 
saw its contents, he seemed frightened, and shut it down imme- 
diately. Being asked from whence he came, he stated that he had 
come from Lancaster, and that he had traded for a very large watch 
upon the road. In the course of the evening, he went out and pur- 
chased himself several articles of clothing, and next morning left for 
the city of Baltimore. On the afternoon of the same day, he arrived 
at the house of Mrs. Rowe, where he had before put up with his 
mother, when they landed from Germany. He was so much 
improved in his outward appearance, that Mrs. Rowe did not at first 
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recognise him, he being dressed like a gentlemen, and having with 
him a pedler’s pack and a tin box, containing clothes, shawls, hand- 
kerchiefs, and a variety of jewelry. He had also a large pocket- 
book full of bank notes, and gave various accounts of himself, stating 
that he came from his mothex’s, who lived in Ohio, and that he had 
made all his money by keeping boarders and peddling upon the canal; 
that he had a store in Philadelphia, and was in partnership with a 
Jew. Soon after he arrived, he went up stairs, and in the presence 
of Mrs. Rowe he opened the tin box, and took from it a bundle of 
papers, which he burnt; three other papers he gave to her, and 
requested her to keep them for him. One was a Hebrew Almanac, 
which, after trying to decipher, but in vain, he gave to the children 
to play with. ‘The second was a pedler’s license, which he said he 
had exchanged with a Jew, the Jew having his and he the Jew’s. 
The third she described as being “‘a square piece of paper, like a 
five dollar note, rather narrower, bordered with blue, and written on 
the inside.” The next day he went out with Willman, and had his 
note exchanged for gold, which, upon returning, he emptied on the 
table, and after looking at it for some time, put it away. On Mon- 
day, two days after, he took boarding with Mrs. Triste, and on 
Wednesday he gave her several articles to wash, among which was 
a white flannel shirt, the wristbands of which were “bloody all 
round.” 

On the 19th of February, he hired Lewis Willman as a servant, 
and soon .fter returned in company with him to Philadelphia. 

On the 25th, he disposed of a parcel of articles to Messrs. Isaig 
Reed & Co. amounting to ninety dollars, for which he received a 
check, which he afterwards lost, and advertised in the Public Ledger 
under the name of Henry Cobler. ‘The check was found; and as the 
advertisement did not state where the person who found the check 
should call, it was returned to Mr. Reed, but was never afterwards 
called for by Cobler. The evidence of Willman, which will be 
found in this paper, will give a history of what followed from the 
time of his employment until after their arrest. During his confine- 
ment in prison, Cobler was generally sullen and reserved; some- 
times he would sing ; and although evidently ill at ease, he assumed 
a kind of desperate indifference, together with a duplicity of cha- 
racter, which seemed to baffle all conclusions respecting his true 
feelings or his sincerity. 

On the morning of the day upon which he was executed, he 
seemed to desire his end, and passed most of his time in prayer, and 
in conversing with those who came to visit him. When led out, he 
ascended the scaffold with great firmness, and sang a hymn of his 
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own composition, with a loud and clear voice, after which he 
requested the sheriff to hang him, and protested his innocence to the 
last moment of his existence. 
© 
Tape Measuremenis of the Skull. 
Inches. 

Circumference around Philoprogenitiveness, Secretiveness, and 

Individuality, ‘ f : ’ ‘ . 214 
The same around anceatian, 


Calliper Measurements of the Skull. 


F rom Occipital Spine to Individuality, 
Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, 
Self-esteem to Individuality, . ; 
Ear to Individuality, j 

« —_Eventuality, 

Comparison, 

Benevolence, 

Reverence, 

Firmness, 

Self-esteem, é 

Philoprogenitiveness, 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, 
Combativeness to Combativeness, 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 
Ideality to Ideality, : ‘ 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 
Alimentiveness to Alimentiveness, . 


The skull is of moderate thickness, except in the regions of 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Cau- 
tiousness, Combativeness, Causality, Self-esteem, Amativeness, Love 
of Life, Tune, the front part of Benevolence, and the lower part of 
Philoprogenitiveness, where it is very thin; and if a lighted taper be 
introduced into the skull, it is quite transparent over the above 
organs, whilst all the rest are dark, particularly over the regions of 
Reverence, Conscientiousness, Hope, Marvellousness, Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, Approbativeness, Inhabitiveness, Adhesiveness, the 
back part of Benevolence, and the upper portion of Philoprogenitive- . 
ness.* 


* The above remarks, concerning the thickness of different regions of the skull, 
involve principles in craniology of the highest importance. Abundant evidence, 
we believe, can be deduced both from facts and analogy, as well as from the 
organisation and growth of the skull, to prove that the constant exercise of any 
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The following cuts present three correct views of the outlines of 
Moselman’s skull. ‘They were drawn by Mr. John Henry Brown, a 
very promising young artist of this city. 


Relative Size of his Organs, on a Scale from 1 to 7. 


Alimentiveness, full Marvellousness, small 
Destructiveness, very large 7 | ldeality, average 
Amativeness, large 6 to 7 | Sublimity, average 
Philoprogenitiveness, very large 7 | Imitation, moderate 
Adhesiveness, moderate 3 | Individuality, very large 
Concentrativeness, moderare 3| Form, large 
Inhabitiveness, full Size, large 
Combativeness, large 6to7| Weight, large 
Secretiveness, very large Colour, average 
Acquisitiveness, very large Locality, large 
Cautiousness, full Order, large 
Approbativeness, moderate Calculation, average 


Benevolence, full 

Reverence, full 

Firmness, large 6 to 
Conscientiousness, moderate~ 
Hope, small 


Time, average 
Tune, large 
Language, small 
Comparison, full 
Causality, full 





5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
3 
Self-esteem, very large 7 | Eventuality, rather large 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 


The head of this individual is of a large size, considerably above 
the average. The intellectual region is fall, the moral rather small, 
and that of the propensities very large. 

Of his intellectual region, the perceptive faculties are the most 
strongly developed; and he must have had considerable powers of 
observation, knowledge of facts, places, forms, and a musical 
taste, &c. The reasoning faculties being only full, his ability to 
discriminate, illustrate, compare, or to investigate the nature, 


mental faculties tend to render those portions of the skull thin which are situated 
immediately above the organs of these faculties; and, on the other hand, that the 
skull becomes much thicker where the brain beneath it receives but little exercise 
or butriment, We wish to call the special attention of phrenologists to this class 
of facts, and to the principles which may be established upon them, as they have, 
thus far, been greatly overlooked,by the cultivators of the science —Ep. 
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causes, and effects of things, could. have been only moderate, and 
would have prevented him from exercising much originality of 
thought, or logical reasoning. The moral region, though in part 
full, would be entirely too feeble to have much influence over his 
propensities, which are all either large, or very large; and conse- 
quently, he must have had considerable difficulty in restraining his 
propensities, and if placed in a situation to favour their activity, 
would have been likely to yield to their influence. 

From the combinations of his organs, I should judge that he 
would be likely to finish what he began, and, as the case might be, 
would strike in the dark, or, Judas like, betray the hand that reared 
him. His disposition to acquire would be very great, and he would 
not stop much as to the means by which he might procure it. His 
compunctious visitings would be “few and far between,” and remorse 
would scarcely ever be felt for the most heart-rending atrocities. 
He would be highly selfish, treacherous, and secretive, buf not 
overly cautious, and would make any sacrifice of friends to gratify 
his desires. His love of children would be very considerable, and is 
almost the only trait that illumines the dark catalogue of his pro- 
pensities. 

The evidence of Lewis Willman, the servant of Moselman, and to 
whom he confessed the deed, will show a recklessness upon the part 
of the perpetrator, which has few, if any, parallels upon record, and 
which, I need scarcely add, accords Most accurately with his deve- 
lopements. As the language in the evidence which was given in by . 
Willman is broken (he being a German), and from necessity uncon- 
nected, I will endeavour to give the facts in such a manner as will 
make them at least intelligible. Lewis Willman stated to the jury, 
that he first became acquainted with Cobler at Baltimore; was with 
him when he got his money changed, and when he purchased a 
pistol and a knife. ‘That Cobler hired him as a servant on the 19th 
of February, at twelve dollars per month, and on the same day gave 
him a coat and a watch. That they traveled from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia in company, and after remaining there about two 
weeks, they returned to Baltimore, and got some papers which 
Cobler had left with Mrs. Rowe. ° 

That he (Willman) saw the papers frequently: one was a Jewish 
Almanac, the other a check on: the bank, and the third was the 
license of Zellerbach. That he had read it often, and which Cobler 
afterwards destroyed, by putting it into his gun and shooting it 
away. Some time after, they returned to Philadelphia, and being 
indebted to the innkeeper where they had lodged to the amount of 
twenty-six dollars, and not wishing to discharge the debt honestly, 
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Cobler by degrees smuggled off all (save his two guns) in his hat 
and boots, and being unable to remove the guns clandestinely, he 
told the innkeeper that he intended to go a gunning, and in that way 
succeeded in getting them off triumphantly. Having crossed the 
Delaware, and after staying there a few days, they returned to 
Philadelphia, and from there they traveled to Pittsburg, by the way 
of Lancaster, Harrisburg, and Chambersburg, and after remaining 
there a few days, returned as far as Lancaster by the same route. 

As they drew near Lancaster, Cobler told him that he had seen 
his name in the papers, and that he was suspected of being the mur- 
derer of Zellerbach. Here Cuobler wished to go to Philadelphia but 
upon Willman’s objecting, he resolved to go to Baltimore, by the 
way of Strasburg; and when within a mile of Baltimore, he gave 
Willman a bundle, and told him to hide it under a small bridge, and 
afterwards to go into the city and ascertain what was said about the 
murder of Zellerbach, and to say nothing about the license which he 
had seen in his possession. Cobler remained at the Point, where he 
had left him, until he returned with his intended father-in-law, who 
persuaded him to go into the city with them. The next morning, 
whilst at breakfast, they were arrested, and, after a hearing, were 
placed in prison, where they remained for ten days, and were then 
removed to Lanca-ter. 

During their mutual confinement in the Lancaster prison, and 
after being hardly pressed by Willman, Cobler told him that he was 
the murderer. That he had traveled with Zellerbach from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Pittsburg; that Zellerbach remained in Pittsburg for 
ten or fifteen days, and that he had then and there enlisted in a 
company of United States dragoons, from which Zellerbach after- 
wards persuaded him to desert, and at the same time offered him his 
assistance, and pecuniary means to pay his passage to Philadelphia. 
They left Pittsburg in company, and traveled upon the canal as far 
as Harrisburg, when they proceeded on foot until within about a 
mile of Lancaster, (where a bridge crosses the Harrisburg pike,) 
when they both sat down to ease themselves, and he being done 
first, buttoned up; and whilst Zellerbach was still sitting, he took a 
stone and struck him upon the forehead, and followed up the blow by 
stabbing him with a knife. After some time, Zellerbach got up and 
attempted to make his escape, but was followed, overtaken, and 
after considerable resistance, was finally overcome by Cuobler, and 
despatched with a knife. After throwing him over the fence, he 
carried him some distanée into the field, where he rifled his pockets, 
and sat down beside him to examine their contents by the light of 
the moon. He remained with the body until nearly daylight, and as 
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his own clothes were bloody, he dressed himself in a suit of Zeller- 
bach’s, which he had previously taken from the pack, and after 
throwing his own into a neighbouring privy, he walked to Lancaster 
and took the cars for Philadelphia, entering his name on the books 
as Peter Dill. After going to New York, he returned by way of 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, and stopped at the house of Mrs. Rowe, 
where Willman soon after became acquainted with him. The 
evidence of Willman was corroborated by the rest of the testimony 
throughout; and the following statement, which I obtained from Mr. 
Reed, (who was at that time sheriff of Lancaster county,) besides 
confirming the testimony of Willman, shows in a very strong light 
the duplicity of Cobler’s character. 

“As I returned to Lancaster with Cobler,” says Mr. Reed, “ he 
positively denied all knowledge of Zellerbach, and declared that he 
had never known him. Some time after, and whilst under my 
charge in prison, in conversation with him one day, he told me that 
he had enlisted in Pittsburg, and as he thought for one month only. 
He there met Lazarus Zellerbach, who told him that he was mis- 
taken about his enlistment, and that instead of one month, he had 
enlisted for five years. Upon ascertaining this fact, Cobler deter- 
mined to desert, and with the assistance of Zellerbach, who furnished 
him with clothes, &c. he made his escape, and traveled with him as 
far as Harrisburg.” Upon Mr. Reed’s asking him how it came, 
“that when coming from Baltimore with him, he should have 
denied all knowledge of Zellerbach, and now confessed that he had 
traveled with him from Pittsburg to Lancaster? He made no 
reply, and very abruptly broke off the conversation. Mr. Reed also 
stated that Cobler was fond of children, and that he had requested 
him to send his children over to see him once more the day before 
his execution. Whilst under his care, he described him as being 
“sullen, very passionate, and easily offended,” and that he did not 
seem to have much friendship for any person, and was very careful 
to secrete all his papers. 

That he had a great disposition to acquire, I presume no person 
will doubt, after having heard the notorious fact of his having sold 
his body for the purposes of dissection, about ten days previous to 
his execution. The following is a copy of the agreement. 

“Know all men by these presents: That I, Henry Cobler Mosel- 
man, now under sentence of death in the common jail of the county 
of Lancaster, for and in consideration of the sum. of five dollars, to 
me in hand paid by George B. Kerfoot, M. D. of the city of Lan- 
caster, the receipt and payment of which said sum is hereby acknow- 


ledged, have bargained and sold, and by these presents do bargain, 
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self, and convey my body unto him the said George B. Kerfoot, 
after I shall have been duly executed in conformity with the sen. 
tence of the court of oyer and terminer of Lancaster county, on 
Friday, the twentieth day of December next, by virtue of a warrant 
from the governor of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, under the 
broad seal of said commonwealth, directed to the sheriff of the 
county of Lancaster aforesaid, to have and to hold my said body to 
the use and behoof of the said George B. Kerfoot, M. D. for the 
purpose of dissection, and the promotion of anatomical knowledge. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this tenth 
day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-nine.” 


Henry Coster Mosetman. 


Sealed and delivered in presence of 
Joun Wise, 
Georce Forp, Jr. 


Through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Beates, I have been enabled 
to glean the following from a diary kept by him during his visits to . 
the unfortunate Cobler. At the request of Cobler, Mr. Beates 
visited him on the 3ist of August, 1839, and as he entered his 
room, found him reading the Bible. After conversing with him for 
some time, he found that his mind was in such a state as to render 
him entirely unfit for spiritual conversation. He accused the judge 
and jury of injustice towards him, denied all knowledge of Zellerbach, 
and stated that some other person in the neighbourhood had been 
guilty of the murder. - 

Sept. 3d. Found him reading the Bible, and asked him if he found 
any thing in it to interest him. He said, No; and that he merely 
read it because he had nothing else to do. When asked whether he 
believed in it, he answered, Yes; and to the question, “ Why, then, 
did you not live up to it?” he answered that he did. Persisted in 
his innocence, and again railed at the judge and jury. 

Sept. 5th. Found him indifferent and unconcerned about his situa- 
tion; and upon being asked what were his feelings when he thought 
of death, judgment, and eternity, he made no decided reply—said 
that he was satisfied with what God should ordain—seemed hardened 


and inexorable, although every thing was¢tried to bring him to a 
sense of his duty. 


Sept. 11. Found him reading a psalm-book—asked him if he . 
believed that his soul was immortal, and if his conscience did not 
chide him for what he had done. He answered, Yes; and laugh- 
ingly remarked, that he was not worried or uneasy, and slept well 
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during the whole night—that he hoped and expected to die happy, 
because he had lived’ in such a manner that he had every reason to 
expect it. 

Sept. 18th fo 30th. Commonly found him reading his Bible, and 
from day to day persisting in his innocence. Made no answer, 
when asked where he obtained the clothes of Zellerbach; and when 
asked respecting the scars upon his arm, he said that they were 
caused by his having taken cold after bathing, and that he had lost 
some bones out of it. On the 23d, he swore at Willman; and when 
asked again respecting the clothes, he said they were his. 

Oct. Ist. Seemed to be very unconcerned, and more hard-hearted 
than usual; and upon being asked if he believed in the Bible, he 
answered, No! and said that Mr. Beates should save himself any 
further trouble. 

Oct. 7th. Found him in a good humour, and after praying for him 
as usual, Mr. B. desired him to make a prayer for himself. He 
complied, and made a very pretty prayer for the judge, jury, his 
mother, and himself. P 

Oct. 9th. Was requested to pray particularly for himself; but 
instead of complying, he treated all that was said lightly, and said 
that he had always led a pious life, and was sure that he would die 
happy, but would not acknowledge that he was a sinner. 

Oct. 11th. Being asked respecting his guilt, he declared as 
follows—* If this my soul was separated from my body, and stood 
before the throne of the Almighty, I could say that I was innocent 
of the blood of this murdered man, and I sometimes think that my 
heart will burst, when I think that I will have to die, and am inno- 
cent.” Said he would be twenty-one years of age on Christmas, 
and seemed to wish his end. 

Oct. 14th. Appeared to be in good spirits; and when asked 
whether he still believed that Zellerbach was murdered by one of 
the neighbours, as he had before stated, he said, No; and that some 
evil persons had put it into his head to say so, and seemed sorry for 
what he had said respecting it. This was the first day that he 
could be brought to say that he was a sinner. 

Oct. 16. Appeared to be serious, and said that hanging was too 
good for the man that committed the murder. “If 1 had done it,” 
said he, “I would, with bended knee, seek for pardon and mercy.” 

Oct. 21st. Seemed to be under the impression that he would not 
be huug, and gave the following reasons for so believing :—I1st, That 
his grandfather had prophesied that he would have to suffer much 
before he came to be twenty-five years of age, and that after that he 
would have it good; 2ndly, That in his own country they would not 
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hang any person who did not confess his guilt, or upon whom the 
murder could not be proven by eye-witnesses; and 3dly, That it was 
written in the 35th chapter of Nuntbers, and 30th verse, that 
“ Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be put to death by 
the mouth of witnesses ; but one witness shall not testify against any 
person to cause him to die.” He said no person saw him do it, and 
if they did hang him, the Bible would not be true. 

Oct. 23d. Said the governor was long about sending him his death 
warrant; and upon being asked how he received the marks upon his 
arm, he said he did not know. 

Oct. 28th. Found it utterly impossible to make any impression 
upon him; and when asked to pray, he laughed out loud, and would “ 
not. 

Nov. 13th. Death warrant was read to him. Mr. B. remarked 
that he became pale, but believed that it was more from anger than 
any thing else. He told Mr. B. that it was not necessary to call any 
more ; and that if he prayed at all, he should pray for the jury. 

Dec. 16. Requested Mr. Beates to administer the Lord’s Supper 
to him; whereupon Mr. B. after endeavouring to bring his mind to 
a sense of his situation, but in vain, replied, “ that he would do any 
thing in the world that lay in his power, but that this he could not 
do, as he did not think that his mind was in a fit state for it.” 
Cobler seemed satisfied; and upon Mr. B.’s asking him whether he 
should call again, ie said that it was not necessary. 


As the head of Moselman is a very remarkable one, and will serve 
to illustrate a method by which I have been in the habit of ascertain- 
ing the developements of the different regions of any given brain, as 
it were, by a glance, I shall embrace the present opportunity of 
communicating it to the public. 

It is simply as follows: I place one point of a compass in the 
meatus externus auditorius, and the other to the extremity of the 
chin, and draw a complete circle around the head, as in the follow- 
ing cuts :-— 





The différence between the above is very evident; and if the draw- 
ing which is intended to represent Dr. Gall be correct, the line will 
show the exact quantity of intellectual and moral superiority which 
he possessed over No. 2 and 3. 

The same measurement can be taken upon the living subject, by 
means of the callipers; and I have not yet met with a single indivi- 
dual, over whose head the callipers would pass as they did in the 
case of the unfortunate Moselman. 

In making drawings of the head, I have found the auriculo mental, 
or chin measurement of considerable importance, and would recom- 
mend those who wish to make correct outlines, to use the same 
means. 

The harmony between phrenology and physiognomy has been 
generally acknowledged, but no positive rules, so far as I know, 
have ever been laid down, by which that harmony can be prastically 
demonstrated. —_ 

I hold, that if phrenology be true, then is physiognomy true alses 
and that every part belonging to the body, besides being governed 
by the brain, is in fact an exact representation of the same, differing 
only in this, that one is mind and the other matter. I have, perbaps, 
already trespassed too far, and will leave the facts as I found them. 


Ww. B. Fannestock. 
Lancaster, June 16, 1840. 





MISCELLANY. 


British Phrenological Association.—We have recently received from 
a London correspondent, a circular uf this association, which is organised 
for the cultivation and advancement of phrenology as a science. It is to 
meet the present season at Glasgow, at the same time of the sitting of 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The follow- 
ing gentlemen have been appointed officers for the current year :— 


George Combe, Esq. President 
Sir Geo. 8.” Mackensie, Bart. F. R. S. L. & aa | 


W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. F. R. 8. E. Vice 


Prof. Evanson, M. D., M. R. 1. A. Presidents. 
Edward Barlow, M. D. J 


Phrenology in Dublin, Ireland.—Phrenology has long had man 
stanch and able friends in this city. Dr. Marsh and Mr. Carmichael, 
who stand at the head of the medical profession, have publicly advo- 
cated the science now for more than twenty years. In an address, 
delivered before the “ Medical Society of Dublin” by one of its com- 
mittee, and which, by a unanimous vote of the society, was ordered to 
be published, the writer alludes to the science as follows:—“ On the 
importance of the consideration of mental disease, as a subject of medical 
education, I candidly express my humble conviction, that, from the fur- 
ther developement of the rapidly advancing science of phrenology, (leng 
a chosen theme of vituperation, but now gradually acquiring that ioflu- 
ence which must arise from truth,) these results (before described) are 
to be anticipated, compared with which, the profound discoveries of 
Archimedes, Newton, or the wondrous mechanical inventions of a Watt, 
sink into comparative insignificance, in point of utility, and practical 
benefit to mankind.” 


Mr. Combe’s Visit to Cincinnati.—In the month of April, Mr. Combe 
made a hasty visit to Cincinnati, Ohio. Soon after this, a correspondent 
of the “ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal” alluded to Mr. C.’s visit 
to Cincinnati, saying that he did not “deliver a single lecture, or make 
any acquaintance with the medical gentlemen of that city,” and expressed 
considerable surprise, if not some disaffection, that such should have been 
the fact. The foilowing statement is copied from Mr. Combe’s reply to 
the above allusion, which was published in the “ Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal” of June 17. “ When I came to the United States, in 
September, 1938, it was my intention to lecture in the eastern cities in 
the first winter, and in Baltimore and the western cities during the 
second winter of my stay. In April or May, 1839, I was waited on in 
New York city, by Dr. S. D. Gross, of Ciacinnati, who inquired if I 
would lecture there. I explained to him that phrenology is a disputed 
subject; that I did not wish to intrude on an unwilling ear; that in 
Britain I had never lectured out of Edinburgh, except on invitation, and 
to an audience pledged to attend; that in the United States I-had fol- 
lowed the same rule; that in Baltimore, after public advertisements, no 
adequate class could be mustered, and that I had not lectured there ; that 
I was willing to lecture in Cincinnati, if one hundred and fifty hearers 
could be guaranteed, but not otherwise, and I agreed to keep my arrange- 
ments open till the Ist of July, to allow him time to return home and 
ascertain the public sentiment on the subject. He never wrote to me, 
and no invitation came. In consequence, I abandoned my intention of 
lecturing in the west, believing that | was not wanted. My visit to Cin- 
cinnati in April, was merely in the course of a rapid excursion to see the 
physical aspects of the country before embarking for Europe. I had then 
no intention of lecturing, and had not a single illustration with me for 
the purpose. I had only one month to spare for my whole western ex- 
cursion, and presented no letters of introduction in any of the cities.” 





